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An Infamous Practice. 

HAT is the use of dishonesty in musical affairs, or 
any other? Every thinking man must protest 
against that perversion of reason, sense, morality, and the 
relation between man and man which sanctions burlesque 
on account of its supposed humor and in spite of its 
actual legs. Why blink the patent fact that opéra-bouffe, 
whether French or ‘English, is a matter of form, figure 
and sex? There isa Rabelais Club in London bent on 
calling things by their right names. New Yorkers are 
not quite ready for this candor because they are strug- 
gling—some at least—in the slough of shams and coun- 
terfeits, calling that passably good and fairly pure which 
their own better natures tell them is neither good nor pure. 
The public supports shams and counterfeits almost 
without question. Fashion, which decrees that all men 
shall conceal good understandings in shapeless trousers 
because the few who, owing toa certain assumed authority, 
can so decree are not equally blessed, ordains that what- 
ever is sanctioned as musical must be accepted as musical, 
whether it be so or hideously cacophonous. There are 
infinite differentiations of fashion. 
if not its first, fashion is simply “cheek.” Let Miss 
Jemima Jones display impudence enough to assume a 
name that does not belong to her—call her scrub collec- 
tion of legs and bosoms, hips, and eyes well stimulated 
with belladonna, an operatic company,—society will in- 
stantly yield to her fashion and promptly give it recog- 

nition by attending her so called operatic performances. 
No matter whether the canons of music have set limits 
to the variations of sound, have divided harmony from 
‘discord and melodious from strident and dissonant voices 
—let Jemima Jones only insist long enough and with brass 


enough that her company is musical and operatic, there | 


are goslings enough in this part of the world to admit that 


the most agonizing of discords is harmony, and sham pre- | 


ceptors enough, sham critics, who, whether through ig- 
_ Morance or venality, are willing to “swear to that,” like 
Moses in Sheridan's comedy. Effrontery and _persever- 
ance can accomplish a vast deal more than modest merit 
on the stage, and the man or woman who does not recog- 


nize that important fact has no business with an opinion | 


about anything. 

Of all the affronts to decency and common sense, the bur- 
lesque opera company is likely to be the most audacious. 
It is an appeal mainly to the foulest passions. It presents 
upon the stage women whose sense of modesty has long 
ago been blunted by vice, so unveiled to the public gaze 
that only a lax police system can permit their appear- 
ance, and so artfully decorated that the miserable apol- 
ogy for clothing that they wear is more suggestive than 
the covering of nature itself. They are placed before 
audiences on the pretense of singing with no other object 
than to arouse the low instincts of the foolish or de- 
praved ; are required by the very terms of their salaries 
to look for support to the assistance of their wretched 
dupes; are, in a word, a band of harpies brazenly paraded 
before the multitude, to practice piracy and “no ques- 
tions asked,” on the pretense of singing. 

“One turns from the too literal and too graphic descrip- 
tion of a special correspondent, at some slave mart in 
Egypt or Turkey, with a shudder that humanity can be 
held in such low esteem that its most perfect physical 
organism should be exposed to prying and prurient eyes. 
Yet is there anything more revolting in a slave market at 
Smyrna or Pera than the open offer of female loveliness 
that is nightly made upon the boards of American the- 
atres by the worse than slave dealers, who demand pro- 
tection from the police because their wares can “sing” 
together nominally to the accompaniment of an or- 
chestra ? 

‘Perhaps somebody can point out the difference between 
a slave sale in 1850 and the quiet exposure to the highest 


f 


bidder of the “beauties” in tights, who constitute the 
rank and file of a burlesque or English opera bouffe com- 
pany, in 1881. There is one difference—the great Ameri- 
can people shed the blood of: hundreds of thousands to 
make it—namely, that no woman can become a market- 
able chattel against her will. The wretched creatures 
spoken of are accorded the grace of marketing them- 
selves. Why they should be permitted to make the stage 
their market place is the question. 





“Honest Little Emma.” 

T is impossible not to like Emma Abbott, in spite of 
the sobriquet which her kindly but vain old friend, 
George Lake, attached to her skirts, when in the pride of 
acknowledged benevolence he heard the applause of the 
packed houses she gathered ringing in his ears. She is 
“Honest Little Emma” in a great many ways, all of them 
creditable to her. Nobody who knows her personally 
ever left her society without feeling convinced that she is 
among the brightest, most amiable, most persevering, 





In one of its phases, | 


most independent—even while she is the most unassuming 
—of operatic pets the country ever listened to. There is a 
certain quality about “ Honest Little Emma” that defies 
| scrutiny and transcends characterization. Thoroughly in 
earnest as a musical student; sturdily independent as re- 
|gards the puff direct; recklessly outspoken when her 
womanly nature is impinged on, and defiant of prejudice, 
she is a curious, interesting, hearty little body, whom no- 
body ever speaks ill of and very few within her orbit dare 
to run counter to. 

| And yet there are not many who will venture to esti- 
mate “ Honest Little Emma” precisely where they feel 
they ought to. Who among musical critics in New York 
has ever burned his ships so confidently as to dare remark 
that “ Honest Little Emma” trills atrociously ? 

The fact of the matter is that nobody knows or cares 
| how she trills. There isa quality in her which is neither 
bewitching, entrancing, nor fascinating, which—more 
| potently than beauty, or brilliancy, or fame, or even pre- 
| tense—stays the hand that might, perhaps, without con- 
| scious prejudice, deaf her an unkind blow. What is it? 
| Surely not because she is little, or unprotected, or suppli- 

ant. Emma Abbott is a sturdy little Puritan; she has a 
| husband whose vigilance and chivalry are equaled only 
by his good nature and companionableness. And she 
does the most defiant things that human prima donna 
ever did, without getting into a wrangle. On the whole 
it must be individuality. Nobody ever said an unkind or 
unpleasant word about Emma Abbott whose own record 
was spotless; and nobody ever knew why his heart 
warmed to this audacious little songstress with all her 
curious contradictions of temperament and practice. So 
leave the real genuine Emma, with a patriarchal blessing, 
to contemplate certain Abbottisms which seem to be in- 
fectious. They appear to be as catching as mumps or 
measles, even while they are as entertaining as a satire by 
Juvenal or a chapter from Dickens. 

Analytically viewed, as a chemist might take Jack 
Haverly, there must be certain reactions, precipitate and 
residue, in Emma Abbott, Without becoming scientific 
or pedantic and dealing in pseudo science, it may be 
suggested that Huxley or Tyndall has reduced Miss Ab- 
bott down to a primal essence. What is that essence? 
Not to say it profanely, it is taffy. 

Miss. Abbott, whom it is not pretended to criticise in 
this article, is an eminently successful prima donna. 
Critics award her a position among singers precisely as 
they give dolls to our girls, because nature has so ordained 
it. She sings and melts and influences and succeeds, 
and nobody grudges her success, just as nobody inquires 
how she does it.. But as a prima donna and a manageress 
she must have a method, and that method is taffy. Bright, 








amiable, even intellectual, as Emma Abbott undoubtedly 





is, conscious as the dear little woman must. be of her 
own failings, she cannot deny that her stronghold is 
taffy; because every moment of her practical life, beyond 
the artistic and domestic, is devoted to taffy, 

The three most important personages in the Abbott 
combination are: Eugene Wetherell, amiable, hearty, 
genial and vitally sincere; Emma Abbott, clever, honest, 
vivacious and enthusiastic; James W. Morrissey, affable, 
generous, hard working, vigilant.. The link that makes 
them one in operation, if not in purpose, is taffy. It is 
a sure bond. 

Roman augurs never looked -one another full in the 
face. It would have been fatal to their priestcraft. They 
must have laughed. So when on the road Wetherell, 
Miss Abbott and Morrissey do business, with, their eyes 
on the ground. They arrange their route; they discyss 
their frospects; they commend their individual . projects; 
they even count their houses together and discuss their 
relations to the public with great candor and mutual 
interest. But they do not dare to look one another ‘in 
the face. Each knows that the other twain can discern 
the taffy, and one good, honest laugh would unseat ‘their 
mutual relations at once. Everything is done - im that 
amiable group with an almost austere reverence for the 
power of taffy. The outsider who falls into the hands of 
this admirable trinity of confectioners is prone to be en-_ 
cased in saccharine armor before he escapes, and: in the 
protection of taffy he is absolutely impregnable to reason. 
The country has heard every variation of opinion ‘on the 
Abbott Kiss. It is candied. Diagrams have been drawn 
of it; psychology and biology have been scrutinized for 
possible light upon the subject. Men of cynical tem- 
perament have taken “Gene” and Morrissey aside when 
opportunity offered, to pump them as to the Abbott 
Kiss. All that they have ever gathered in a tangible way 
is taffy. Between Miss Abbott and Zelda Seguin existed 
a bond which one supposed was indestructible. But the 
sweetness on both sides finally yielded to conjugal ardor, 
which, before it produced a rupture, melted the taffy. 
From all which only one inference can be drawn, namely, 
that Miss Abbott is the soul of sweetness whose manifes- 
tations are—tafly. 


A New English Pianoforte. 


N Englishman, named H. Witton, residing in Lon- 
don, has obtained a patent for an improved pianoforte, 
which is described by the London Engineering: | 
‘*The key does not rest upon the cloth washer as is usual, 
but is supported at or near its upper surface upon the top of 
the centre pin, and the slot is formed to fit the centre pin in 
the lower part of the key instead of in its upper part. The 
friction of the sticker action is reduced by causing the key to 
act upon a horizontal or nearly horizontal lever, centred to a 
vertical lever, which is pivoted to a rail extending across the 
instrument. To one end of the horizontal lever is flexibly con- 
nected the sticker, while the other end thereof is connected by 
atape or other flexible connection to an adjustable lever pin 
projecting forwards from the damper between the hammer 
shafts, thereby removing the damper from the wire by acting 
upon it from the front of the hammer rail instead of from the 
back as in the case of the ‘under damper.’ The escapement 
is obtained by causing the key toact upon a projeetion from 
the vertical lever, thereby moving the horizontal lever and 
causing the nose thereof to fall down off the part of the key 
operating the same. The check is obtained by means of a 
regulating pin and button held in a diagonal direction in the 
sticker and acting upon a rail, or by a similar pin and button 
held by the lever rail and acting upon an incline formed on 
the sticker, brought into action by the escapement. The re- 
covery is effected by a spring acting upon the vertical lever, 
facilitated by a projection of the, horizogtal lever beyond the 
nose thereof. In the frames the upper bridge is dispensed 
with and the wrest plank is placed in an inclined position 
corresponding to the bearing required for the wires on the 
upper bridge.” 
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_ MUSICAL. 


BRIEFS AND SEMI-BRIEFS. 


...»Leavitt’s English Opera Burlesque Company is 
New Orleans. 

-»+Alice Oates played *‘Long Branch” at Rochester on 
the sth, 6th and 7th. 

..++The Boston Ideal Opera Company will play in Pitts- 
burg on January to. 

. «+The Metropolitan Music Hall was opened as a roller 
skating rink on Monday. 

....Prince Albert is said to have understood more about 
rnusic than any other prince, dead or living. 

.-++J. N. Pattison, pianist, will give his annual concert in 
Steinway Hall on the 25th inst. An interesting programme 
is promised. 

..++'* Olivette,” at the Bijou Opera House, is holding its 
own with the public. Its arias have atready become popular 
and its scenes are spirited. 

....The Brooklyn Philharmonic Society now hold choral 
rehearsals every Monday evening at the church on the corner 
of Clinton and Pierrepont streets, 

..++The Halleck French Opera Company recently went to 
pieces in Syracuse, N. Y., and the Tagliapetra Grand Italian 
Opera Company met a similar fate in Memphis, Tenn. 

..+.The Von Der Alm Tyrolean Quintet made its first ap- 
pearance in America at the Metropolitan Concert Hall on 
Monday evening. It was welcomed by a large audience. 

....-Mr. Aronson’s orchestra at Metropolitan Concert Hall 
performed a varied and popular programme last Sunday 
evening. He was assisted by a party of Tyrolean vocalists. 

...-Mr. Saalfield proposes to give a ‘‘Jenny Lind Concert” 
soon, in which will be repeated some of the attractive feat- 
ures that were made memorable by the great artiste years 





....-Rudolph Bial, leader of the orchestra at Koster & 
Bial’s, since his residence here has composed a large num- 
ber of pieces, nearly all of which have been published and 
have become popular. 

...»Maurice Grau recently completed his season of eight 
weeks in Havana. He is now in Mexico. The season was 
the most successful ever known in Havana, the receipts for 
the eight weeks, it is said, amounting to $150,000. 

....Edward E. Rice and R. D’Oyly Carte have arranged 
for the exclusive right to produce Stephens and Solomon’s 
nautical opera, ‘‘ Billee Taylor,” which is pronounced by the 
English press to be the rival of ‘‘ Pinafore.” Preparations 
are making for its immediate production in New York. 


-.+»Last Wednesday evening the habitues of the Thalia 
Theatre had a great treat. Friulein Marie Geistinger, the 
well known German actress and singer, made her first ap- 
pearance as the Grand Duchess of Gerolstein, in Offenbach’s 
opera. ‘‘ Madame Favart” is to succeed the ‘‘Grand Duch- 
ess,” 

...-At Chicago, on Christmas night, Signor Antonio de 
Novellis, of the Strakosch-Hess Opera Troupe, was presented 
with an elegant Christmas gift, consisting of a solid silver 
pitcher and goblet, suitably inscribed. The present was 
made by the members of the chorus in appreciation of his 
labors for the troupe’s success. 

....-The Emma Abbott Grand English Opera Company 
will begin a season of opera at the Brooklyn Park Theatre 
on Monday, January 10. During the season ‘‘ Paul and 
Virginia,” *‘Romeo and Juliet,” ‘‘ Faust,” ‘* Trovatore,” 
“Chimes of Normandy,” ‘Fra Diavolo,” Martha,” and 
** Bohemian Gir!” will be presented. 


..++The notable musical people who died during the past 
year were Jules Offenbach, the Parisian opéra bouffe com- 
poser; Sir John Goss, the English director and composer; 
Henri Wieniawski, the Polish violinist, and Ole Bull; Isa- 
bella McCulloch, the American soprano, and John Curwen, 
the originator of the Tonic Sol-Fa system. 


.++»Marie Roze, who has been very successful this season, 
is said by a Western paper, to have expressed her opinion 
that the opera of the future will be sung in English and not 
in Italian. She asserts that there are no more Italian prime 
donne, and instances Patti, Lucca, Albini, Nilsson, Gerster, 
and herself; added to which are Kellogg, Valleria, Cary, 
Marimon, and a number of others. 


.+.+The Emma Abbott English Opera Company will soon 
likely appear at the Fifth Avenue Theatre in English versions 
of several Italian operas, besides a number of familiar works 
of the old fashioned English school. In addition to Miss 
Abbott, who absorbs much of the interest of the representa- 
tions, Signor Brignoli will make his first appearance as an 
English tenor, as Manrico, Edgardo, &c. 

..»+The New York Philharmonic Society has issued the 
programme of its third concert, which will be given at the 
Academy of Music on Saturday evening, January 15, a pre- 
liminary public rehearsal on the afternoon of the 14th inst. 
being given. The orchestra, directed by Theodore Thomas, 
will perform Mozart’s Symphony in G minor, Cherubini’s in- 
troduction to the third act of ‘‘ Medea,” and Schumann's 


be the solo artist, and will sing a recitative and aria by Han- 
del, and a scena and aria from the second act of Weber's 
*' Euryanthe,.” 


-++-The Brooklyn Philharmonic Society chorus will proba- 
bly number 500 voices for the fourth concert. The zeal mani- 
fested cannot but result in a valuable addition to the choral 
force of New York and Brooklyn, The fact that so much in- 
terest is shown in the work is very gratifying. The first re- 
hearsal of the third concert was given at the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music yesterday (Friday) afternoon, January 7, with 
the following programme: Symphony, G minor (Mozart); 
Concerto for piano, with orchestra (Henselt), Rafael Joseffy; 
Faust Overture (Wagner); Theme and Variations, Scherzo, 
Finale, sextet (Beethoven); Ball scene from ‘* Romeo and 
Juliet,” op. 17 (Berlioz). In place of the piano concerto for 
the second rehearsal and concert Georg Henschel will sing 
an aria from Weber's ‘* Euryanthe” and Schumann’s ‘‘ Two 
Grenadiers.” 


.---Mapleson’s opera season in Boston opened with a sur- 
prise. for the public. The opera-announced was Verdi's 
‘*Alda,” with Alwina Valleria in the title réle, but when the 
audience had assembled in the Boston Theatre, printed slips 
were circulated stating that Mile. Valleria was not well 
enough to sing and that the part of Aida would be under- 
taken by Mrs, Marie Louise Swift. According to several of 
the Boston papers—the Advertiser, Journal, Herald, Post and 
Globe—Mrs. Swift was successful in her hazardous effort; cer- 
tainly so successful that she will be encouraged to repeat the 
performance and to venture upon other réles than those she 
has tried in New York and London. 


..--Koster & Bial, of the Twenty-third Street Pavilion, 
have made an engagement with Theodore Hermann, the man- 
ager of Eugene Maurice Dengremont, for a series of con- 
certs, which will begin» to-night. Young Dengremont is 
only fourteen years of age, but he comes to America with the 
highest indorsement. His playing on the violin of difficult 
compositions is said to be marvelous. He is a protégé of the 
Emperor of Brazil, from whom he receives an annual pension 
of 3,600 francs. He has visited many of the principal cities 
of Europe, where his reputation is well established. His 
répertoire is large, and comprises works from a number of 
eminent composers. 


..-»The third chamber music concert of the New York 
Philharmonic Club took place at Chickering Hall last Tues- 
day evening, the 4th inst., with the aid of S. B. Mills, pianist. 
The programme contained Raff's quartet, in D minor, op. 77, 
and a new romanza for flute, by Saint Saens, performed by 
Eugene Weiner, accompanied by S. B. Mills. The string 
quartet gave two selections, Behr’s ‘* Meditation,” and Schu- 
bert’s ‘‘Moment Musicale.” The final number was Schu- 
bert’s quintet, ‘‘The Trout,” op. 114, in which Mr. Mills 
took part. 

....Entertainments take place at the Second Presbyterian 
Church, in Clinton street, Brooklyn, on January 13 and 20, 
The first is entitled ‘‘A Night with Robert Burns,” and the 
second ‘tA Night with Sir Walter Scott.” Readings, recita- 
tions and songs from the work of each of these authors will 
be given by Eliza Wilson, soprano; George Werrenrath, tenor; 
David Small, baritone and elocutionist, and Robert Thallon, 
Jr., will be the accompanist. The admirers of Scott and 
Burns and the lovers of Scotch songs will enjoy a treat in 
these entertainments. The programmes are rich and well 
selected. : 
....The Symphony Society gavegjts public rehearsal on 
Thursday afternoon, January 6, at Steinway Hall, to be fol- 
lowed by the concert to-night. The programme consists of 
Beethoven’s Symphony in B flat, No. 4. Hans von Bron- 
sart’s fantaisie (for the first time), and the Tannhauser over- 
ture, for orchestra, Wilhelmj is the soloist, and plays Max 
Bruch’s Concerto in G, and Bach’s Chaconne. The concert 
is likely to be one of the best of the musical entertainments 
this season. 

.-«»Mr. Henschel’s second vocal recital was given on 
Tuesday ‘evening, the 4th inst., at Steinway Hall, W. H. 
Sherwood being the pianist. Mr. Henschel rendered a fine 
selection of songs, which exhibited his versatility and music- 
al knowledge. In this concert he sang two selections from 
Beethoven, seven songs of Schubert and three of Brahms. 
Mr. Sherwood performed Bach’s chromatic fantaisie and 
fugue and Schumann’s Fantaisie, op. 17. 

...-Blanche Roosevelt has now completed arrangements 
for the production of Mr. Cellier’s opera, the ‘‘ Masque of 
Pandora,” based on Longfellow’s poem. The first perform- 
ance takes place in Boston on the 16th inst., and follows 
Mapleson’s Italian Opera Company. Miss Roosevelt, Cnar- 
lotte Hutchins, Mr. Talbot, Mr. Daboll and Mr. Greensfelder 
will have the principal parts. The *‘ Masque of Pandora” 
has been prepared with care. 

....The fifth concert of the Saalfield series was given at 
Steinway Hall on yesterday (Friday) evening, the 7th inst. 
Reményi, the violinist, who has not been heard in New York 
for almost two years, played Bach’s Chaconne and several 
other solos, and the Philharmonic Quartet Club, Miss Emily 
R. Spader, soprano, and Mr, Lambert, pianist, also con- 
tributed several numbers to the programme. 

....Eugenio Mauricio Dengremont, the celebrated Bra- 
zilian violinist, arrived in this city from Rio Janeiro on De- 


made a triumphal professional tour of Europe and Brazil. He 
is generally regarded as a musical prodigy. He brings his 
company with him and proposes to make the tour of the 
United States, giving concerts in the principal cities, 


CORRESPONDENTS’ NOTES. 


Bay City, Mich., January 3.—The music teachers have 
each and all had their musicales, which were very pleasant 
and wel! attended. F. E. Childs, for years organist at the 
First Baptist Church, and teacher of vocal and instrumental 
music, has severed his connection with this city, and gone to 
Syracuse, N. Y. He leaves a vacancy in the music circle 
which it will be difficult to fill. Rumor says he is to give up 
the organ for the pulpit. If his preaching draws as well as 
his improvising, he will have devoted hearers and make be- 
lievers. On the evening of December 27, the young people 
of the M. E. Church gave the cantata, ‘‘New Year's,” to a. 
large audience, 
laurels for.the young folks. They will repeat it, by request; 
some time in February. Gertrude Hinman, of whom I spoke 
in a furmer letter, has succeeded in getting a very large class 
in vocalization, and is doing nicely. January 6, the members. 
of the Bay City Band give a grand masquerade ball in the 
Opera House, to help raise the necessary funds for a new set 
of instruments. Presto. 


B.Loomincron, ILl., December 31.—The Litta Concert Com- 
pany gave a concert at the Opera House on December 25. 
The company consists of Marie Litta, Hattie McLean, con- 
tralto; Zeline Mantey, violin; Nellie Bangs, pianist; Cleve- 
land, tenor, and John Skelton, cornet soloist. The concert 
was well attended, and was a testimonial to Miss Litta and 
Mr. Skelton, both natives of this city, and the performers did 
their best to please. Miss Litta sang with her usual brill- 
iancy and artistic perfection. Miss Bangs, the pianist, a 
pupil of Mrs. De Roode Rice, of Chicago, surprised every 
one by her fine playing. Miss Mantey, the violinist, is a 
conscientious artist, and she aroused considerable enthusi- 
asm by her playing. Mr Skelton, the cornet player, gave 
some of his selections in a fine manner. In playing easy 
airs in his encore pieces, however, he changes the tempo of 
a ballad (4 /a Levy) so often and in such a freaky manner 
that the song becomes a caricature. Miss Litta’s company is 
a good one, and deserves the patronage of any community. 
The Second Presbyterian Church choir, under the direction 
of A. Beuter, sang Buck’s anthem, ‘‘There were shepherds,” 
the Sunday after Christmas, in a fine manner. The other 
churches had no special music prepared. ARION. 





BurraLo, N. Y., December 30.—The active ladies of the 
Orpheus Singing Society will give a reception to the mem- 
bers of the society on New Year's eve, Friday, December 31, 
1880, at theirhall. These ladies have been making elaborate 
preparations for the last week, and expect to make it the 
event of the season. The Arion Singing Society will give its 
second social of the season at St. James’ Hall, on this even- 
ing, December 30, 1880, when a pleasant time can be ex- 
pected. New Year's evening will also be celebrated by the 
Liedertafel Singing Society at its hall. The following pro- 
gramme has been prepared for the occasion: Mixed chorus, 
‘‘New Year Song” (Mendelssohn), Liedertafel; soprano 
solo, ‘‘ Separation” (Rossini), Ida A. Schneider; male chorus, 
‘*Corinthian Love Song” (Koschak), Liedertafel; piano sole, 
‘Alice’ (Ascher), Alice Peterson; duet, from ‘‘ Martha” 
(Flotow), Oscar Meyer and N. Biesenthal; soprano solo, a, 
Fiir Einen” (Franz); 4, Widmung (Schumann), Marie Schelle ; 
mixed chorus, ‘‘ The Heavens are Telling (Haydn), Lieder- 
tafel. After the concert dancing will be in order, and all 
will return home congratulating themselves on the pleasant 
time spent on Sylvester evening. Kerr's reed and string 
band will give a ball on Friday, December 31, 1880, at Kerr's 
Hall, and it promises to be a don ton affair. On January 7 
and 8, for a matinee and two evening performances, the 
Emma Abbott Grand English Opera Company, including 
Wm. Castle, James Strini, Signor Brignoli, Maurel Stod- 
dard, J. Augustine, Julia Rosewald, will appear in ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet” and ‘‘ Bohemian Girl.” Louis N. Kisu. 


Bur.incTon, Iowa, December 28.—The event of the season 
here was the appearance of the Emma Abbott Opera Company, 
which gave ‘‘Lucia di Lammermoor.” Miss Abbott was 
greeted by one of the largest and most refined audiences 
that have assembled in the hall for years. She scored a brill- 
iant success, notwithstanding the miserable hall and stage. 
Everybody was glad to see Brignoli, notwithstanding he is 
nearly played and sung out. I was only occasionally re- 
minded of the once famous Brignoli. The support was very 
good, and the orchestra exceedingly so. Miss Abbott, it is 
hoped, will return when the new Opera House is finished. 
On Christmas very excellent music was rendered at nearly 
all the churches. The Methodist choir, particularly, had an 
excellent programme. The Congregational choir had a fine 
programme arranged, but the illness of one or two of the 
singers necessitated some changes. Mr. Rogers, the organ- 
ist, played an exquisite voluntary. Miss Nelson sang 
charmingly ‘‘Nazareth.” The choruses and ‘‘Te Deum” 
showed a lack of practice. At the Episcopal Church the 
regular choir was reinforced by my friend Mr. Wilcox, who 
came especially to assist. His solo, as well as Mrs. Funck’s, 
were the noteworthy numbers. I learned last week that 








Symphony, No. 2, C major, op. 61. Georg Henschel will 





cember 29. He is only fourteen years of age, but has already 


The cantata was well rendered, and won. 
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efforts are being made to get the Rive-King Concert Com- 
pany here under the auspices of the B. B. H. I hope they 
will be successful. Henry Wallkaf will give a soiree on 
Friday evening at Guest’s Music Hall. Max. 


Cuicaco, December 31.—For two weeks past Chicago has 
had a surfeit of music. Two opera troupes, with perform- 
ances every night; three grand concerts by local societies; a 
* gong recital by Mr. Henschel, are a few of the attractions 
that have been offered to this music-loving peuple. And so 
the present week has necessarily been more quiet. Sunday 
afternoon Mr. Liesegang gave a concert at Brand’s Hall in 
commemoration of Beethoven’s birthday. His programme 
contained three Beethoven selections—the Egmont overture, 
the quartet (op. 16) for piano, violin, viola and ’cello, in 
which Henry Schonfeld, the well known composer, of this 
city, took the piano, and Messrs. Heimendahl, Allen and 
Liesegang the string parts; and the Fifth Symphony. With 
striking impartiality Mr. Schonfeld’s initial was given, both 
as B and F, on different parts of the programme. The Sym- 
phony was not very well given, the first movement being 
taken too slow, and the orchestra not having played together 
long enough to insure the necessary unity. The other num- 
bers were Meyerbeer’s Fackeltanz, No. 3, and Raff's Suite, 
op. 180, for violin, played by Mr. Heimendahl. This per- 
formance was announced as the first in America. At the 
third chamber concert of the Liesegang string quartet, Mr. 
Schonfeld’s ‘‘Sonata Pastorale,” for piano and violin, was 
given, the composer presiding at the piano. Eugene Weth- 
erell, the husband of Miss Abbott, was in town last week, 
and during his visit announced toa reporter that he pro- 
posed next year to make his company the best in America. 
Very good, but then—what becomes of Miss Abbott. Prep- 
arations fcr the approaching musical festival of the North 
American Sangerbund, which is to be held in this city next 
June are actively progressing. Forty-three societies have 
announced their intention of participating. The whole will 
be under the direction of Hans Balatka. Nellie Bangs, of 
this city, has been traveling as pianist of the Litta Troupe. 
Beethoven’s Mass in C has been announced for the next 
concert of the Beethoven Society. Its last performance by 
this society was in 1873. The Apollo Club, under direction 
of W. L. Tomlins, gave the ‘‘Messiah” on Tuesday night, De- 
cember 28, in accordance with its custom, with full orchestra 
and with Mr. Eddy at the organ. ‘Annie B. Norton, of Cin- 
cinnati, will sing the soprano part. This will be the lady’s 
first appearance in Chicago. At H. Clarence Eddy’s last 
organ recital, in Hersberg Music Hall, the following was the 
programme: Overture to ‘‘ Sakuntala,” Goldmark; Andante 
in A, Henry Smart; Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Bach; 
Introduction, Theme, Variations, and Finale, Merkel; Fan- 
tasia Sonata, Rheinberger; Elevation in A flat; Wedding 
March in E, Guilmant; Chromatic Fantaisie and Fugue, 
Thiele. All the numbers were given in the superb manner 
which has won Mr. Eddy his present enviable reputation. 
The ‘‘ Sakuntala” overture seemed a trifle long. It always 
impresses me so when given with orchestra; and the organ, 
though handled in a masterly manner, cannot disguise the 
fact. Frederick Boscovitz will give the next concert in the 
series, January 8. Emil Liebling gave a historical piano re- 
cital, at the piano warerooms of Pelton & Pomeroy, Decem- 
ber 18. On Christmas Day, the Rive-King Concert Com- 
pany gave two concerts here in Central Music Hall. At the 
matinée there were not more than fifty people present, and in 
the evening the management failed to score a financial suc- 
cess, although the audience was enlarged about tenfold. 
Mme. Rive-King played in a thoroughly masterly manner 
and was applauded with enthusiasm. Her greatest achieve- 
ment was in the Saint Saens Concerto, which was a remark- 
ably finished performance. She was twice recalled, and, re- 
turning, played the elegant Etude in C sharp minor of Chopin 
divinely. Mr. Richter, the violinist, played in excellent 
tune, but his tone is small, and he failed to arouse any en- 
thusiasm. Signora Bellini (Miss Brown) has considerable 
dramatic ability, and created a favorable impression. Her 
execution is generally even and facile, but her upper chest 
and head tones are somewhat compressed and hard. Miss 
Mabella (which I suppose is the Italian for Baker), is a con- 
tralto with a fair voice but no proper schooling, and may be 
classed with Mr. Broderick, the baritone. Ferdinand Dulc- 
ken, the prince of accompanists, acted in the capacity of 
musical director. His accompaniments are always a delight 
to those who appreciate the value of them. A small orchestra 
provided the most important accompaniments in the evening, 
and although it was composed of ‘‘scratch” players Mr. 
Dulcken succeeded in producing some very enjoyable effects. 
It was plainly evident that he was thoroughly at home with a 
baton in hand, and that he was master of the situation. 
With him for director Chicago might in one season have an 
orchestra of which the city would be proud. 

FREDERIC GRANT GLRASON. 

Dayton, Ohio, December 31.—In Music Hall, Charles 
Mead, manager, the Philharmonic Society rendered ‘The 
Messiah” on the 27th. The audience was a grand one, and 
the performance, taken altogether, was grander. ‘‘The Mes- 
siah” is eminently a Christian oratorio, and has been re- 
peated again and again. It is like the old, old story, and 
still it never grows old. Much splendid music is derived 
from it, some of which—the sterling ‘‘Glory to God,” stupen- 





dous ‘‘Hallelujah,” and the magnificent ‘‘Amen”—are not for 
an age but for all time. The singing of the chorus was 
grand. It took hold of the work with the spirit of veterans. 
There was, however, some unsteadiness about it. The ‘‘Hal- 
lelujah” and ‘‘Amen” were never better sung. As to the so- 
loists, they were all successful. Agnes Stout was in excel- 
lent voice, and it was the opinion of the audience that she 
never appeared to better advantage. She shows improve- 
ment both in style and method. Her giving of the recita- 
tive, ‘‘There were shepherds,” &c., was simply exquisite, 
while the air *‘Come unto Him” was particularly satisfac- 
tory. Emma Mercer’s beautiful voice, although losing none 
of its sweetness, did not appear to have gained any in power. 
She sang ‘‘He shall feed His flock” with exceeding tender- 
ness and beauty, while ‘‘He was despised” was given with 
genuine feeling. In the selection of male soloists the so- 
ciety could not have been more fortunate. Hartley Thomp- 
son, the tenor singer, who comes from Cincinnati, has an ex- 
ceptionably good tenor voice, and he handles it with the ut- 
most ease, and he sings with genuine, hearty feeling. Hehas 
quite a reputation as an oratorio'singer, and evidently feels 
at home when singing in ‘*TPhe Messiah.” Mr. Sullivan 
made a most favorable impression with his magnificent bass 
voice, and his manner is as pleasing as his singing. He gave 
the difficult bass arias in a highly finished style, and sang 
‘Why do the nations rage?” with unwonted fire and spirit, 
**The trumpet shall sound” was also sung in admirable style, 
although it is exceedingly trying and difficult. The obligato, 
played by W. H. Batchellor, was a difficult undertaking, but 
the performance was exceedingly effective, and the gentle- 
man deserves the greatest credit. This is the first time this 
solo, with trumpet obligato, has been given in Dayton. The 
orchestra, most of which came from Cincinnati, is to be con- 
gratulated on its work, for the difficulties to be overcome in 
the different parts are not by any means small. The Dayton 
musicians deserve special praise, as they have not the ad- 
vantage of the constant practice of their Cincinnati friends. 
Mr. Blumenschien handled his forces admirably and carried 
the performance through with promptness and decision. 
Clemmie Shinn performed her duties as organist with her 
usual good taste, and altogether the performance was a grand 
success. Mr. Habernicht, violinist and leader of the Fourth 
Regiment orchestra, and E. C. Coffman, violoncello, were 
specially invited by Manager Ballenberg, of Cincinnati, to 
playin ‘‘The Messiah,” which was given there Christmas 
night, In Mr. Habernicht’s absence Fred. Mayor led the 
orchestra with a great deal of grace. 
SAMUEL STERNBERGER. 


Detroit, December 27.—For this quiet provincial city 
musical matters have been somewhat active during the past 
week. At the Detroit Opera House Jarrett’s ‘‘Cinderella,” 
with incidental music fron Rossini, Wagner, and lesser 
lights, occupied the boards the entire week, playing to fair 
houses, especially so on Christmas afternoon and evening. 
The Whitney Opera House was closed on Monday, the 2oth. 
On Tuesday evening the Rive-King Concert Company drewa 
fair audience, mostly of leading amateurs and professionals. 
The salient features of the concert were the piano numbers 
of Mme. Rive-King, especially the playing of the romantic 
Etude in C sharp minor of Chopin, and Herr Richter’s vio- 
lin playing. Mr. Dulcken is too well known as an artist to 
need any compliments on his admirable manner of accom- 
panying. Of the three singers that are attached to the troupe 
Signora Bellini pleased and sang the best. Considerable 
preparation had been#made by local organists and their re- 
spective choirs to furnish elaborate music on Christmas Day, 
and in most churches the result was quite satisfactory. At 
St. Paul’s (Episcopal) Mr. Batchelder is the director and 
organist; the vocal music is furnished by a quartet, which 
sang a ‘‘Jubilatus” by a resident teacher, Mr. Hahn. The 
‘“*Venite,” ‘‘ Te Deum” and Eighteenth Hymn were by Dud- 
ley Buck. For offertory Mrs. Luderer sang a selection from 
“The Messiah.” At Christ Church (Episcopal), where Mrs. 
Gray is organist, the service comprised selections from Dud- 
ley Buck, Gunthner, Generalli, Hauptman, &c. At Grace 
Episcopal Church the choir, composed of about fifteen sing- 
ers, is under the direction of the rector, and the selections 
sung were mostly from English composers. At St. Aloysius’ 
(Roman Catholic pro-cathedral) the services were ushered in 
by Lange’s ‘* Flower Song,” played by anorchestra. Haydn’s 
Fourth Mass was sung by the double quartet, under the 
direction of the organist, Mr. Gross, who introduced for 
offertory Costa’s celebrated canon, ‘‘Ecco quel ferro istante,” 
transformed into an ‘*O Salutaris.” St. John’s (Episcopal) 
has engaged lately a new organist, J. de Zielinski, who has 
also charge of the choir. A new departure has also been 
made in engaging a quintet, which is well supported bya 
strong and newly organized chorus. The following was the 
musical service on Christmas Day: Processional, Christmas 
carol, Hymn 17 (Mendelssohn), sung by 150 children; ‘* Ve- 
nite,” old chant. ‘‘ Gloria Patri,” from service in F (Tours); 
‘“‘Te Deum,” in E fiat, for solo voices and chorus (Baum- 
bach); ‘*Benedictus,” from service in F (Tours); Introit, 
‘*Adeste Fideles” (Hymn 1g), for solo voices, chorus and 
chorus of children; ‘‘Kyrie,” from service in F (Tours); An- 
them, ‘‘ There were shepherds,” Hymn 18 (Chappel), for solo 
voices and chorus; ‘Glory to Thee,” from service in F 
(Tours); Offertory—Pastorale, ‘‘ It came upon the midnight 
air;” Hymn 22, (Sullivan), for soprano solo and chorus; the 





Sanctus, anthem in F (Gounod), for tenor solo and chorus; 
‘*Gloria in Excelsis,” old chant. At the Detroit Opera 
House, Emma Abbott will try to entertain the opera loving 
public, on the last day of this year and on the first of the in- 
coming, with three representations, ‘‘ Paul and Virginia,” 
‘Fra Diavolo” and ‘‘ Lucia.” L. P. Eddy, of Grand Rapids, 
a leading amateur basso of the Northwest, has been in this 
city for several days, taking part in the musica] services of 
St. John’s and doing some big figuring with the musical com- 
mittee of that church, who are anxious to secure his services 
permanently. On Friday afternoon, a number of leading 
musicians assembled at Whitney’s music store, to present 
Charles Bobzin, who has charge of the sheet music depart- 
ment, with a valuable diamond stud, as a slight token of their 
appreciation of his courtesies to them and their friends. The 
surprise was genuine, but Charles rallied sufficiently to give 
all a fair warning that they may as well buy a diamond field, 
if his future conduct is to be rewarded in proportion to his 
past merits. . = 


FRANKFURT-ON-THE-MAIN, December 4.—The fifth Museum 
concert of yesterday brought here two artists of distinction 
—Mme. Annette Essipoff and Carl Mayer, from the Court 
Theatre at Cassell. Mme. Essipoff's interpretation of Cho- 
pin’s Second Concerto, Andante and Scherzo in E minor by 
Mendelssohn, and Liszt’s Tarantella fully confirmed ail that 
has been claimed for her. She is an artiste of high rank. 
Carl Mayer created a genuine furor. He has a baritone 
voice of exceptional beauty, sonorous, flexible and of phe- 
nomenal register, from Bto G. He has distinct pronuncia- 
tion, and sings with true taste and feeling. Herr Mayer is 
a very young artist, now in his twenty-eighth year, and will, 
in the opinion of shrewd managers, make his way into the first 
opera houses of Europe. His selections were: Grand aria 
from ‘‘Johann von Paris” (Boieldieu;) Schumann’s ‘“‘Wander- 
lied,” Schubert’s ‘‘ Trockene Blumen,” and the magnificent 
Goethe-Loewe song, ‘‘Hochzeitslied.”” The orchestral selec- 


tions were: Overture, ‘‘ Demetrius” (Jos. Rheinberger), and 
Mozart’s beautiful E flat major Symphony. 
a great artistic and financial success. S. 


The concert was 


HamILton, Ont., January 3.—Chas. H. Drew's ‘‘ Opera 
Mad” Company played in the Grand Opera House to a fair 
audience, on Friday, December 31, and Saturday matinée and 
evening, January 1. Alice Oates will occupy the Academy 
of Music with the comic opera, ‘‘Long Branch, or $5,000,000 
of Money,” on Tuesday, the 4th; Emma Abbott Grand Eng- 
lish Opera Company in ‘‘ Paul and Virginia,” Thursday, 
6th. R. E. S. 


HARTFORD, Conn., January 1.—Irving Emerson, the only 
man in this city who has done any practical work in develop- 
ing musical society in Hartford, has again entered the neld, 
and it is promised that about February 1st Theodore Thomas 
will appear with his orchestra, under the management of Mr. 
Emerson, who will assist at the concert with his ch >rus of 
about 200 voices. It is also announced that Mrs. W. H. 
Allen is preparing a very fine programme for a piano recital, 
to take place in the latter part of January. It is hoped that 
she will receive encouragement enough to continue them 
during the rest of the winter. Her abilities as a pianist are 
of a very high order, and I trust the people of Hartford will 
give her the acknowledgment that is her due. OSCAR. 


La Crosse, Wis., January '1.—The Rivé-King Concert 
Company is booked to appear at the Opera Hall on the fol- 
lowing dates, January t and 4.. The Remenyi Company will 
appear here on February 18 under the auspices of the ‘‘Y. M. 
L. A.” The concert given by the Deutsche Verein on the 
25th ult. was a complete success, yet was, as are all concerts, 
subject to criticism. The voices of Misses Koenig and 
Marin did not blend; furthermore, Miss Koenig sang en- 
tirely too loud. The violin solo by J. Tippmann, who left 
for Cincinnati on the 27th ult., was one of the best numbers 
of the evening. Ben MAkcato, 


PHILADELPHIA, January 4.—The short season of ltalian 
opera which ‘‘ Her Majesty's Company,” under’ the manage- 
ment of Colonel Mapleson and T. B. Pugh, will begin Mon- 
day, January 10, at the Academy of Music, is very likely the 
only one Philadelphia will have this year, but it is also likely 
to be the best she ever had. In no previous instance have 
operas been placed on the stage with so much care and pro- 
fuse liberality; and as to the musical effects, these are guar- 
anteed by that remarkable group of leading artists—Gerster, 
Cary, Valleria, Di Belocca, Campanini, Galassi and Del 
Puente, supported by Arditi’s unrivaled orchestra and 
chorus. The list of operas for the first week includes 
** Alda,” ‘‘ Lucia di Lammermoor,” ‘ Mefistofele,” ‘‘ Favo- 
rita,” ‘‘ Martha,” ‘‘ Trovatore,”” and *‘Sonnambula.” There 
is no doubt that crowded audiences will show the public ap- 
preciation of the management’s efforts to please the public. 
The Philadelphia Sunday Mirror publishes an article which 
describes so well a public want in this city that [ cannot do 
better than reproduce it, with the hope the appeal will be 
answered: ‘‘Among all Philadelphia’s noble institutions 
for the gratuitous education of the masses, not one can be 
found (if we except the public schools) at which the teaching 
of music is even remotely hinted at. That this is greatly to 
the city’s discredit cannot be denied. In almost every other 
city of any pretensions in the United States can be found a 
conservatory of music at which, for anominal sum, youths of 
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both sexes who have a talent for music may receive a first- 
In other respects our city stands very 





class education. 







far in advance of her sisters; but in this one even 
litle Cincinnati stands head and shoulders above 
her. We feel confident that, should concerted action 







on the part of our city press be taken in regard to this 
long felt want, the close of the year 1881 would see it sup- 
plied, and in a manner that would make every musician’s 
heart beat with pride and satisfaction, Where can more 
public spirited citizens be found than within our midst? 
Has George W. Childs ever been known to hold back his 
influence and wealth when a project has been advanced for 
the welfare of our city? No. And there are dozens of gen- 
tlemen among us who are equally generous—equally public 
spirited. Then why, with a little earnest work on the 
part of the press, cannot their interest be awakened in this 
matter, and a conservatory of music equal to any in the 
country The Soldene English Opera Troupe 
concluded last Saturday, at the Chestnut Street Opera House, 
a season which had nothing noticeable, although it passed 
quite pleasantly, On Tuesday last Miss Soldene, having 
gone to New York in the morning, was unable, on account 
of the weather, to return in time for the performance. Min- 
nie Marshall sang in her place, and the heavy applause of the 
nce seemed to indicate that the change was for the bet- 







9 
be secured ? 


audic 
ter. This week Mahn’s Opera Company begins a second en- 
gagement this season at the Arch Street Theatre, presenting 
The Germania Orchestra will 
afternoon, the first two movements of Bee- 
J. Viennort. 


the popular ‘ Boccaccio.” 
give, Thursday 


thoven'’s C minor symphony. 


RicumMonpb, Va., December 27,—The French Opéra Bouffe 
froupe will not appear at the Theatre as announced. The 
attractions for January will be the Italian opera at 
the Theatre for week of 24th, and the Kate Thayer Con 
cert Company at Mozart Hall on the 3d and 4th insts. At St. 
Peter's Cathedral, on Christmas, Weber’s Mass in G was 
rendered for the first time by the choir, assisted by Kesnich’s 
orchestra and, for its first presentation, passed off very 


musical 


Deitsch’s ‘Veni, Sancti Spiritus” was well sung, 
‘‘Adeste Fideles.” At the conclusion of 


smo othly. 


as was the anthem 


the services Auber’s overture from ‘* Massaniello” was 
played by organ and orchestra. B. 
Rocnestrer, N. Y., December 27.—On the evening of De- 


cember 21 the pupils of the Livingstone Park Seminary gave 
a piano recital under the direction of Herve D. Wilkins. The 


programme was exceedingly well rendered, the singing of 


Miss Porter being especially encored. The programme was 
as follows: March, op. 18, No. 3 (Gade), Miss Boyd and Mr. 
Wilkins; song, ‘* Litthe Mountain Lad” (Rosckel), Miss 
Bates; *‘ Frollicher Landmann” (Schumann), Miss Agate; 


* La (Reynold), Miss Andrews; ‘Jet d’Eau” 
(Smith), Miss Bowersock; song, ‘* Life” (Blumenthal), Miss 
Leech; song, ‘‘Morning Dew” (Sydney Smith), Miss Hill; 

Song Without Words,” No. 16 (Mendelssohn), Miss Lan- 
song, ‘The Dream” (Rubenstein), Miss Porter; Polo- 
naise, C sharp minor (Chopin), Miss Boyd. John M. Chad- 
wick’s Standard Glee Club gave its first rehearsal at Smith's 
Music Hall on December 21 to a select circle of friends. It 
was a most successful affair, and the friends of the gentlemen 
who compose this organization were highly pleased with their 
The club intends giving a grand concert soon, 
In celebration of Christmas Day many of the churches here 


Fontaine” 


cers; 


performance. 


prepared elaborate programmes, and the selections show a 
high order of musical taste on the part of the directors of the 
different churches, and the music, which was well rendered 
in every instance, reflected great credit on all the partici- 
pants. The following programme is selected from among the 
great number rendered, and was probably the finest pro- 
gramme given in the city. Brick Church (Presbyterian). 
"O, Come, All Ye Faithful” (Novello), Apollo Club; ‘* Hark! 
the Herald Angels Sing” (Wilson), Brick Church Quartet; 
‘St. Bernard’s Hymn” (Phelps), Orpheus Quartet; ‘‘ Show 
Me Thy Ways, O Lord” (Torrente), Kittie Tyrrell; ‘* It Came 
Upon the Midnight Close (Sullivan), Apollo Club, with obli- 
gato solo by Miss Tyrrell; ‘‘ Hark! What Mean Those Holy 
(Buck), Brick Church Quartet (unaccompanied); 
‘*There Were Shepherds” (Buck), Brick Church Quartet; 
‘Jerusalem the Golden” (Gould), Brick Church Quartet; 
Hymn, Apollo Club and congregation. Halleck’s French 
Opera Company is billed for the 30th at the Grand. 
J. Harry VERNON. 


Voices” 


JANUARY 3.—The French Opera Company, ‘‘owing, per- 
haps, to several things,’’ did not put in an appearance, as ad- 
vertised, much to the disappointment of a great many music 
lovers here. This was the only musical attraction promised 
last week, and it seems a great pity it should have been lost. 
There is a fearful dullness in musical matters now, and I 
cannot account for it, as usually at this season of the year 
Rochester is overrun with concerts, &. Emma Underhill, 
the celebrated contralto, of Bath, N. Y., and a member of the 
Rochester Opera Club, spent New Year’s Day in this city 
receiving. She will give a concert soon in Bath, with the as- 
sistance of Emma Roderick and Otto Dosenbach. -H. H. 
Congdon, one of the leading first tenors of the Apollo Club, 
will sing Frederick in the “‘ Pirates of Penzance,” in Water- 
town, soon. The Brick Church Quartet and Lena Fenner, 
pianist, of New York, will take part in the next Philhar- 
monic concert. Professor Wilkins will give the first of a 




















series of organ recitals at St. Peter’s Church, January 4. The 
Apollo Club will commence rehearsing at once, with a view 
of giving another and grander concert soon. Mr. Sartori 
has been secured as director. The club has made a wise 
choice, as Mr. Sartori is acknowledged to be a thorough 
musician and a capable director. Charley Granger still con- 
tinues as manager. Mrs. Richard Haskell, née Mary Beebe, 
is in the city visiting friends. E. Alexander, of New York, 
a well known pianist of much ability, was in the city last 
week. J. Harry VERNON. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., December 27.—The ‘‘Fountain of Youth,” 
comic opera, by Wm. H. Pommer, was given here last Tues- 
day night at the Mercantile Library Hall. As the tickets 
were all complimentary the audience was very large. Mr. 
Pommer is a St. Louisian and a musician of very fine abil- 
ities; he has written several operas. The general verdict is 
that this last is not his best by any means, The libretto by 
Mr. Wislezenus was highly spoken of. The opera was ren- 
dered by local amateur talent. Nina and Gracie Russell, who 
had leading parts, acquitted themselves especially well. 
The first musical soiree of the season, by the pupils of the 
Beethoven Conservatory, took place at Association Hall on 
the 22d inst. On Wednesday evening the dedication to art 
and song of the new Liederkranz Hall took place with ap- 
propriate ceremonies. After the overture, ‘‘Egmont,” the 
president of the building association, in a neat speech, de- 
livered the keys, &c., of the hall to the president of the sing- 
ing society, who, in a few well chosen words, accepted the 
trust. Some choruses, quartets and solos were sung, after 
which the immense audience proceeded to inspect the build- 
ing, enlivened by promenade music furnished by the St. 
Louis Grand Orchestra. The Liederkranz Hall is complete 
in every detail, and it cost over $50,000. It will be a very 
favorable hall for traveling concert troupes, and I am told 
the terms will be very reasonable. 
of the hall are perfect. 


The acoustic properties 


A. N. DANTE. 


St. Pau, Mian., December 25.—The Emma Abbott Opera 
Company occupied the Opera House for three nights com- 
mencing Monday December 20. Miss Abbott sang in ‘‘ The 
Bride of Lammermoor,” ‘* Maritana,” and ‘‘ Martha,” before 
crowded houses; ‘‘standing room only” could be had. She 
is supported by the old time tenor, Brignoli, who is, even in 
his decadence, the best artist in the troupe. Castle, who has 
not changed much in late years, is as fine asever. Heisa 
great favorite here, and was well received. Many persons in 
St. Paul were disappointed in not seeing their favorite, Zelda 
Seguin in the troupe, but her place was quite admirably filled 
by Pauline Maurel, who promises, in time, to be one of the 
first class operatic singers of the country. It is needless to 
discuss the peculiarities of Miss Abbott’s singing and acting. 
Her popularity counteracts adverse criticism, and her 
crowded houses speak eloquently of the attractions which 
hold the public firmly to her. Samuel T. Baldwin, the 
talented young organist of the House of Hope Church, 
arrived home from Europe this morning, where he has been 
pursuing his musical studies in Germany. His many friends 
are wishing him a Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year. . Squlis, 


WAPAKONETA, O., December 27.—Musical entertainments 
were held on Christmas Eve in nearly all the evangelical 
churches here, That of the English Lutheran consisted of 
‘*Christmas cantata,” anthems, &c., all of which were well 
rendered, S. C. 
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BRIEF PERSONAL MENTION. 


AsBoTT.—They are to have in Brooklyn again the great 
Emma Abbott and her troupe. Students of singing should go 
to listen to her trill. 





Atuos.—Sante Athos, the eminent baritone, is now in 


Firenze. 


BiaAL.—Rudolph Bial has made himself the most popular 
conductor in America. He shortly leaves Koster & Bial's 
concert hall. 

CARDINALI.—Franco Cardinali, the tenor, is claimed by two 
Parma journals say he is engaged for a theatre in that 
city, while Ferrara journals assert he is to appear among 
them. 


cities. 


DENGREMONT.—E. M. Dengremont, the young Brazilian 
violinist, is in New York, and it is expected that he will create 
a sensation. 

Fouque.—Ottavio Fouque has been named assistant libra- 
rian at the Paris Conservatoire. 

GarciA.—The tenor Garcia has met with a warm reception 
at Corfa in ‘‘ Don Carlos.” 

GrisTINGER.—Marie Geistinger, said to combine the quali- 
ties of Sarah Bernhardt and Aimée, has arrived in New York. 

Huntr.—G. W. Hunt, assistant music master of Fairmount 
College, Tenn., is at his home, near Detroit, for the winter 
vacation. He spent a few days in Detroit with Mr. de Zie- 
linski prior to going to his cottage in the country. 

Joserry.—Rafael Joseffy has reached the highest point in 
the estimation of New Yorkers. 

Liszt.—Franz Liszt has left Rome and gone to Buda-Pesth. 


Nove.uis.—Antonio de Novellis seems to have the sym- 
pathy and support of the chorus of the Strakosch-Hess Opera 











Troupe. The members gave him a handsome present during 
the holidays, in consideration of his labors for the troupe’s 
success, 

Remenyi.—Herr Remenyi is again to appear in this city to 
‘the delight of some and exasperation of others. His pianissimo 
has to atone for his lack of true intonation. 

R6ze.—Marie Réze has this season been very successful, as 
much so in singing as in being interviewed. 

Srrauss.—Johann Strauss is composing a grand valse for 
chorus and orchestra for the marriage ceremony of the heredi- 
tary Prince Rudolph of Austria. 








NEW MUSIC. 


{Music publishers throughout the country are requested to forward all 
their new publications for review. Careful attention will be given and 
candid and able opinions will be expressed upon them. It need only be 
said that this department will be under the care of a thorough musician. | 


J. M. Russell, Boston. 


1. Spring Again with Azure Band........ (female voices)........ Eitner. 

he DINER, ois cescs: cacuyvagasubeeperscsses " .. Gade. 
ee Pe ae . eS ibe oe es aan - 

So AUCMMB 60002200 vecccccs ve tbcves ..(mixed voices).......... = 

g- Romance of T.ove............eee0s 0s ° ... see. Hoffman, 
6. Guide me, O Thou Great Jehovah .... nS acide naman Ryder. 

7. Benedic Anima Mea...........--..++- ” ++ +++e+--Chatidler, 


No. 1.—A beautifully written little work, in which the edu- 
cated and gifted musician is plainly perceptible. The part- 
writing is chaste and melodious, and flows along easily and 
gracefully. When well sung the piece must become a favorite. 
It should be added to the répertoire of every club of female 
voices. It is written for three sopranos. 

No. 2.-—Cannot fail to be effective, if well performed. The 
voice parts alone have but little originality, and are more or 
less weak in different phrases; but the accompaniment is 
finely written, and by itself sounds well. The two in combi- 
nation must create a good impression, if the piece is appropri- 
ately shaded. It requires a good pianist and fair vocalist to 
do it full justice. 

No. 7.—This is a composition of great beauty and excel- 
lence, rich in harmony and ideas. The gifted composer has 
evidently tried to produce a work of worth, and has succeeded. 
The accompaniment cannot be done full justice to on a piano, 
not so much because of its difficulty as complication. The 
vocal part is very expressive, and must be sung with great 
taste and intelligence; else it will fail to produce the desired 
effect. Altogether, this is one of the most valuable compo- 
sitions of its kind, and should only be attempted by artists. 

No. 4.—We have here a work of some pretention. It is 
full of the musician’s art, and is quite descriptive. The 
modulations on pages 8 and g are very effective and lead to 
the return of the first theme, now based on an organ point— 
the dominant of A minor. Chromatic passages are used with 
fine effect in the accompaniment, which is, however, more or- 
chestral than otherwise. Only well trained voices can hope 
to do it justice. 

No. 5.—Only the voice parts of this work are before us, but 
they are sufficient to show that the ‘‘ Romance of Love” is an 
important and elaborate composition. It is divided into 
eleven numbers, differing with each other both with regard to 
time and scope. Some are vigorous and others expressive. 
The harmony of the first number is rich, that of No. 11 flow- 
ing and complicated. Performed as a whole, with the piano 
or orchestral accompaniment, this work would, no doubt, be 
received with much favor. Most of the part-writing-is of only 
average difficulty. 

No. 6.—Contains objectionable passages that might easily 
be remedied. The ideas are not of much value, the entire 
composition being rather commonplace. A more varied har- 
mony would have hidden the paucity of inven xhibited. 

No. 7.—Some passages in this Benedic are open to question; 
but, taken as a whole, the anthem is well written, and can be 
made effective by a good performance. The solos are nicely 
accompanied, and show much taste and some knowledge. 


F. A. North & Co , Philadelphia. 

Christ the Lord, hymn........ ... (soprano solo) ........... P. Rondinella. 

A praiseworthy effort, which well displays the ability and 
knowledge of the composer. The change of key from E flat 
major to G major (one sharp) is skillfully made, and through- 
out the accompaniment is effective. The words have been 
well set, a Latin adaptation being given with the English. 
The style of the work makes it suitable for the service of the 
church. Misprints remain uncorrected. 





Lee & Walker, Philadelphia, 

Twelve Vocalizing Melodies for soprano or tenor...........P. Rondinella. 

This first part of the work contains six of the melodies for 
developing the voice and making it flexible. The composer 
has herein exhibited much talent for composition, but even 
more for writing passages well calculated to increase the sing- 
er’s facility. Signor Rondinella is an excellent teacher of sing- 
ing in Philadelphia, and thus his exercises are founded upon 
positive knowledge. They are the more valuable on this ac- 
count. One great merit of these vocalizes consists in their 
being real melodies and not dry studies. They are, therefore, 
both pleasing and instructive. 








....In the libretto of ‘‘ The Ruins of Athens,” by Koitze- 
bue, the Muses are represented as deserting Athens and 
Rome and taking up their abode in Pesth, Hungary. This 
absurd libretto was thought by Mendelssohn to be very fine. 
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ORGAN NOTES. 


[Correspondence from organists for this department will be acceptable. 
Brief paragraphs are solicited rather than long articles. Anything of in- 
terest relating to the organ, organ music, church music, &c., will receive 
the attention it demands. | 

....E. H. Turpin, president of the College of Organists, 
London, has been appointed editor of the Musical Standard, 
of that city. The ability of this gentleman is so well known 
that the most satisfactory results may be anticipated, 

....In a recent description, by one of the many papers, of 
a new organ now in process of erection in the West End, 
very little space is given to the ‘‘ scheme” of the organ; but 
atonement is made for this lack, and the ‘argument is 
clinched,” in the statement that ‘‘this.instrument has the 
most powerful bellows in the country.” All St. Louis is 
waiting to be thrilled by the power of that bellows. — Spectator. 

.++-Stops voiced at a heavy wind-pressure have lately come 
into rather extensive use. Scarcely a large organ is built 
which has not one register of the kind. The innovation is 
good, but its abuse is to be feared. Only in rare instances 
can such stops be used with judicious effect. These excep- 
tional instances rarely suffice for the average organist, who 
endeavors to hide many defects by overwhelming noise. This 
ruse is often successful. 

....A new organ was recently opened in the Union Church, 
Worcester, Mass. A good programme was performed, which 
included the following pices: (a) ‘‘ See the conquering hero 
comes” (Handel); (6) Marche des Troubadours, Robiér; (c) 
Two musical sketches (Stearns), played by C. C. Stearns; aria, 
‘* The trumpet shall sound” (Handel); ‘‘ It is enough” (Men- 
delssohn), both sung by Clarence E. Hay; (a) Larghetto from 
Second Symphony (Beethoven); Priest’s March, from Athalia 
(Mendelssohn), rendered by W. G. Ingalls; (a) Offertoire in 
A flat (Read); (4) Pleyel’s hymn (transcription) (Broad) in- 
terpreted by J. Astor Broad; Andantino (Haydn), W. Taber 
executant; song, ‘‘Die Rose” (Spohr), Dora Dearborn; (a) 
Grande offertoire in D minor (Batiste); (4) Fantasia, Antonio 
Diana (introduction, allegro, pastorale finale) (C. Henshaw 
Dana). 

..+.Just as there are ‘‘book-worms” so are there ‘‘ organ- 
worms,” who have the most insatiable desire to know every- 
thing that appertains to the external and internal construction 
of the instrument, together with the works that have been 
compiled explanatory of its capabilities. The older the organ 
the more interest do they feel in it, and examine minutely its 
comparatively imperfect mechanism. Such persons generally 
take greater delight in going through an organ than in hear- 
ing it, although ‘‘ organ-worms,” like ‘‘ book-worms,” are 
rarely inventors. To feel a genuine interest in a work is com- 
mendable, but unless it takes a practical form not much of 
value can proceed from it. ‘‘Organ-worms” do not accom- 
plish a great deal, but they can, in a very short space of time, 
mystify nine good players out of ten with their half-digested 
knowledge. 

.++.The following was the programme of the Christmas 
services at St. James P. E. Church, East Seventy-second 
Street, near Lexington avenue, Ed. G. Jardine, organist and 
choirmaster: 1. Processional and Carol, by children; 2. Or- 
gan solo, Christmas Bells (Horn); 3. Canticle, ‘‘ Thy seat, O 
God, endureth forever” (Gilbert's Collections); First Gloria Patri 
(Carl Wels); Second Gloria Patri (Mozart); Third Gloria 
Patri (Mosenthal); Festival 7¢ Deum in E flat (Dudley Buck); 
Jubilate Deo, (Carr); ‘‘ Hark, the herald angels sing” (Warren); 
Gloria 7ibi (Gounod); ‘‘Messiah is King” (Warren); Anthem, 
‘*Sing, O Heavens” (Berthold Tours); Offertory (Barnby); 
Organ solo, opus tg (Guilmant); Trisagion (Gilbert); Com- 
manion Hy aj,loria in Excelsis; Hallelujah Chorus (Han- 
del). Kate s’ercy Douglas, soprano; Annie Jardine, alto; H. 
M. Mason, tenor; H. W. Hilliard, bass. The church was 
beautifully decorated with flowers, evergreens, lights and ban- 
ners, On Tuesday evening of last week the children’s festival 
took place, 


...-The well known organist, Fred Archer, who lately 
arrived in this country, some munth or so ago brought an ac- 
tion against the Glasgow Seiect Choir (which he directed 
during the winters of 1878-79 and 1879-80) for the sum of 
$1,155 as compensation, claimed in consequence of the choir 
having, in the autumn of 1879, performed three of his compo- 


sitions without his consent. The chief argument against Mr. 
Archer consists in the following finding of the judge, that 
‘*during both seasons various musical compositions by the 
pursuer, including those afterwards mentioned, were often in- 
serted in the programmes and performed by the said choir 
without his written consent, but with his assistance and with- 
out his having objected or claimed any penalty of payment in 
respect of such performances,”’ The judge, on this and other 
findings, asserted that ‘‘the claim was both ungracious and 
unreasonable, and would not have been made but for the 
differences arising between the parties at the close of their 
connection in March last, or subsequently.” 








....At the popular concerts of Torino, the symphonic 
work, ‘‘Il figlio di Tiziano,” by Luigi Mancinelli, pleased 
greatly. Itis not a descriptive composition, but a kind of 
operetta, made up of an overture, choruses and romanzes. 
Of this praiseworthy work of Mancinelli, destined to initiate 
a series of little works adapted for society theatres, the pub- 
lisher, Ricordi, has gained possession. 


. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


...-Milan is full of agents who select singers. 

....ltalian orchestras do not like to be placed in the Wag- 
ner style. 

....Schumann’s music to ‘‘ Manfred” was lately given at 
Cologne. 

...-Rome is again blessed (?) with a new journal entitled 
Lo Svegliarino, 

....'‘Abelard and Heloise” is the title of a comic opera 
produced at Milan lately. 

....The opéra bouffe ‘‘Les Mousquetaires au Convent” 
Las reached Cairo, Egypt. 

...The German Operetta Company is to make its appear- 
ance at the Theatre Carcano, Milan. 

...-At Havana opera troupes have done well of late, and 
made more money than in New York. 

...-Wagner’s ‘‘ Die Meistersinger” is to be given in Lon- 
don next season, under Hans Richter’s baton. 

...-In the new Costanzi Theatre, Rome, the orchestral 
players are invisible, which is a new experiment in opera 
houses. 


....Madame Zacchi was a great hit in London in **Afda” 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre. Trebelli was an equal success as 
Amneris. 

....Gevaert, the great Belgian co.uposer, has just superin- 
tended the revival of his opera, ‘* Quentin Durward,” in 
Brussels. 


....-Capoul, the tenor, writes frequently to the Paris papers. 
He contributes often amusing screeds about his American 
experience, 

..».The London Sacred Harmonie Society has a force of 
200 in the chorus. It is not a great number, but they are all 
picked singers, 

....-The Hamburg Stadtheater has placed on the scene 
Auber’s opera, ‘‘Serment.” It was very well interpreted, 
and received with marked favor. 

..»+Marino Mancinelli is so popular as a conductor in 
Florence that he conducts the opera this season at both the 
opera houses, the Pagliano and the Pergola. 

..--The musical library of the Duchess of Hamilton was 
lately sold by auction at Nice. It contained works by Lully, 
Gluck, Marcello and other old composers. 

.«+eA large number of new operas will be produced in 
Italy this winter, as usual. Ponchielli and Bolto are the 
leading composers—of course, after Verdi. 

.»+-LThe Duke of Edinburgh will play the violin in the 
orchestra in a concert which is to be given at the Albert Hall, 
London, for the benefit of the French Hospital. 

.-+.The Grand Théatre of Brest has lately represented a 
grand opera in three acts, ‘‘II Bastardo di Cerdagne,” words 
by Luigi Metjé and music by M. J. Germain. The work was 
highly successful. 

+eeeLhe symphonic poem, ‘* Eleonora,” by Bandini, will 
soon be executed at the Crystal Palace concerts. This work 
gained the prize at the competition offered by the committee 
of popular concerts, Torino. 

..--William Popper, the accomplished ’cellist, formerly of 
Boston, has recently received the well earned honor, after 
competitive trial, of appointment to the position of soloist at 
the Imperial Opera House in Vienna. 

....They decided to produce the ‘‘Meistersinger” at the 
Stadt Theatre, Magdeburg, and held no less than 1,790 re- 
hearsals, namely, 790 for the principals, 800 for the chorus, 
40 general, 30 for the carpenters, and 170 for the band. 

....In a short time will be published at Bologna the ‘‘Ar- 
tistic Theatrical Annual,” compiled by P. Dalbano-Sudrie. 
In this ‘‘Annual” will be comprised all the statistical infor- 
mation about Italian and foreign theatres, with a complete 
catalogue of the artists. 

...»Frau Materna, the famous Wagnerian prima donna, 
has, it is said, received brilliant offers to sing in London, 
Milan and New York, and is thinking so seriously of accept- 
ing these proposals that she has begun to study Italian. At 
present she sings only in German. 

..--Cernicchiaro, the young composer and violinist, lately 
of the Milan Conservatory, has obtained much success in Rio 
de Janeiro. Inthe last concert given, the programme was 
composed, in greater part, of Paganini’s works, which young 
Cernicchiaro executed with much spirit and effect. 

....It seems as if the new Costanzi Theatre, of Rome, is 
really unfortunate. Lately ‘‘ Norma” was announced, but it 
could not be given because D’Angeri was indisposed. For 
the same reason Turolla could not appear in *‘Semiramide,” 
and thus the theatre remained closed on the feast day. 

..-.Richter, the German conductor, made a great impres- 
sion in London last season by his conducting of Wagner’s 
operas. But the Fremdendiatt says that he is ‘‘totally devoid 
of musical temper and cleverness.” Hence, much agitation 
in German musical circles. 

...-Nice is to have, before long, the concert room that it 
needed, Some wealthy enthusiastic music lovers have al- 
ready subscribed sufficient capital to have built in the boule- 
vards of the ‘‘ Buffa” an ample hall, which will contain, be- 





sides the concert room, other rooms adapted to the meetings 
of different scientific societies existing in Nice. Artists 
passing through this city and virtuosi of every country, 
thanks to this building, will no longer have to suffer the an- 
noyances and innumerable difficulties they have formerly had 
to suffer until they could succeed in presenting themselves 
before the public in a manner worthy themselves and their 
art. By this fortunate combination, in all probability, a 
philharmonic society will be founded, by means of which 
can be founded symphonic concerts on a scale commensu- 
rate with the importance of the musical culture of Nice. 
.++Tito Mattei says that his opera, ‘‘Maria di Gand,” was 
written fourteen years ago, before the reign of ‘‘Carmen,” 
*‘Alda,” and the Wagner operas. ‘‘It was written in con- 
formity with what was the accepted Italian model at the time 
of its inception, and I may add that it was the first work 
orchestrated by me. No matter how much I may subse- 
quently have been impressed by recent innovations in the 
construction of lyric dramas, I thought it best to refrain from 
any endeavor to remodel my work, and, excepting certain 
elisions, it remains precisely as it stood twelve years ago.” 
The point of all this is that the critics blamed Mattei for not 
giving instrumentation like Wagner's. Had he done so they 
would have said he was an imitator. Taking all things into 
consideration, the composer's life is not an easy one. 


...-A Paris law court has just set aside a declaration of 
paternity obligingly made by M. de la Panouse, an admirer 
of Mile. Heilbronn, on the very sufficient ground that the 
child of the interesting prima donna was born about five 
years before the pretended father had made her acquaintance. 








The Messiah at Steinway Hall. 
HE annual performance of the Messiah took place in 
Steinway Hall, Wednesday evening, December 29, 
before a large audience, considering the state of the 
weather. The solo performers were Lillian Bailey, Anna 
Drasdil, Theodore Toedt, and Georg Henschel, Mr. Simp- 
son being prevented through illness from singing either 
at the rehearsal or concert. The oratorio choruses are 
so familiar to the members of the Oratorio Society, that 
it is not to be wondered at that the grand choral num- 
bers throughout the work were sung in a manner worthy 
of very high praise. The florid chorus, “ For unto usa 
child is born,” was encored, although it would have been 
better if the encore had been denied, considering that the 
work has always to be abbreviated. During the “ Halle- 
lujah”” chorus, the audience stood. This number made a 
great effect. A trifling unsteadiness characterized the 
final “ Amen ” chorus, which is the most difficult number 
in the oratorio. Altogether the chorus singing was ad- 
mirable, but no better than what was to be expected from 
the society. Miss Bailey was scarcely equal to the occa- 
sion, for, although she sings chastely enough, her voice 
lacks both volume and power, and, therefore, failed to 
create the wished for impression. The air, “ Rejoice 
Greatly,” as much of an exercise as air, was rendered in a 
refined but spiritless manner. The runs were nicely de- 
livered, although they were automatic-like. ‘Come unto 
Him,” pleased the audience better, as it is suited to the 
voice and style of Miss Bailey, exactly as is the air, “1 
know that my Redeemer liveth,” which was interpreted 
with expression and appropriate taste. Miss Drasdil, as 
usual, drew forth the heartiést applause by her singing of 
the two solos, ‘He was despised,” and “He shall feed 
His flock.” Both were sung with that fervor which 
placed the singer and audience ex rapport with each 
other. Her success was unquestioned. Mr. Toedt gave 
the tenor solos unequally, his weakest effort being, “Thou 
shalt break them.” In “Comfort ye,” and “Every valley,” 
the impression created was only a fair one, although the 
latter was rendered with the best effect. Mr. Henschel 
proved himself an artist, possessed with as much intelli- 
gence as technical skill. His recitative singing was very 
fine, as in “ Thus saith the Lord.” His vocalization in 
the florid aria, “Why do the nations,” displayed great 
cultivation and former serious study. He can lay claim 
to great execution, a fine voice, and a vigorous delivery. 
“The people that walked in darkness” scarcely produced 
the same impression as his other numbers. The orchestra 
played well, but seemed weak in the large choruses. Dr. 
Damrosch conducted with his usual earnestness and 
vigor, and his son, Walter Damrosch, performed on the 
organ in a satisfactory manner. 








Adelina Patti to Come Here Next Fall. 


T is positively announced, on the authority of Ru- 
dolph Bial, that Adelina Patti will visit the United States 
next fall. By a letter from her manager, Mr. Pollini, 
through the kindness of Mme, Geistinger, Mr. Bial has been 
requested to take charge of the preliminary arrangements. 
Mr. Bial, a personal friend of the great Diva, was her success- 
ful manager, when, after an absence of many years, she again 
appeared in Berlin in Italian opera, creating a great success 
and furor. Mr. Pollini is expected to come to New York 
during the summer. 
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SOCK AND BUSKIN. 


....''Uncle Tom’s Cabin” continues to run at Booth’s 
Theatre and the Academy of Music. 

..»-Gulick and Blaisdell’s Company No. 3 play ‘Arabian 
Nights” in La Crosse, Wis., on January 8. 

..++'' Humpty Dumpty” will not remain longer than this 
week at Niblo’s Garden. Next week the ‘‘ Black Venus.” 

...+Kiralfy’s ** Around the World in Eighty Days” was 
produced at Haverly’s Brooklyn Theatre on Monday night. 

..«+'' My Geraldine” has been considerably altered and 
improved since the opening night, and continues to attract 
good audiences to the Standard. 

.... Georgia Cayvan, as Hasel Xirke, and Dominick Murray, 
as Dunstan Kirke, are the recent appearances at the Madison 
Square Theatre, and the popular play is drawing as well as 
ever. 

...-Saulbury’s Troubadours, returned from England, ap- 
peared at Haverly’s Fourteenth Street Theatre on Monday 
night in their laughable musical extravaganza, ‘‘ The 
Brook.” 

..+.This is the last week ot McKee Rankin and wife in 
‘The Danites” at the Grand Opera House. They will be 
succeeded on Monday night by Gus Williams in ‘* Our Ger- 
man Senator.” 

..++This is the last week of Mary Anderson's engagement 
at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, and she is p!aying in ‘‘ Ion.” 
Her impersonation of Bianca in the “Italian Wife,” which 
was given last week, was more praised by the New York 
critics than any of her other impersonations. 

..«»The dramatic death-roll for 1880 includes Mrs. Charles 
Kean (Ellen Tree), Lilian Adelaide Neilson, John Brougham, 
George Honey, Harry Beckett, Charles Harcourt, W. R. 
Floyd, of Wallack’s, and Mrs, Coleman Pope, whose name 
recalls the Macready and ‘‘ Texas Jack” Omohundro. 

..»»-Next Monday evening Frederick Paulding will begin 
an engagement of one week at Haverly’s Fifth Avenue The- 
atre, during which he will appear as Hamlet, Bertuccio, Shy- 
Jock ; also in a new romantic play by William Seymour en- 
titled ‘‘Salviati, or the Silent Man,” and in ‘'The Lady of 
Lyons.” 

...Mrs, Scott-Siddon’s baggage was attached on January 
2at Columbus, Ohio, on a writ issued at the instance of 
Waller Kelly and wife for $40. This amount is claimed for 
salary due for the remaining weeks of the dramatic season. 
The writ is returnable January 29, and Mrs. Siddons will 
fight the claim. 

.««+'' The Guv’nor” was revived at the matinée perform- 
ances on the last and the previous Wednesday at Wallack’s 
Theatre. ‘'Forget-Me-Not” is an established success, unless 
the legal warfare threatened by Genevieve Ward should bring 
about a dead-lock. Miss Ward’s motion for an injunction to 
restrain its representation in this theatre was set down for 
hearing on Wednesday. 

..«+''The Black Venus,” a spectacular play, by Adolph 
Belot, which was first produced at the Théatre du ChAtelet, 
Paris, will be presented by the Kiralfy Brothers, at Niblo’s 
Garden, on Monday, January 10, The principal spectacle will 
be the march of a caravan through the desert of Sahara, in which 
thirty horses, a cage of tigers, twelve camels, four zebras, two 
**holy cows,” twenty-four goats, a pack of hounds, and oxen, 
besides 400 persons will march across the stage. 

..+. Fifteen Scenes from Punch” were given at Castle 
Inn, New Rochelle, one evening last week before an audience 
of nearly three hundred ladies and gentlemen from this city. 
The entertainment was given by amateur society ladies and 
gentlemen, The entertainment was planned by Mrs. W. S. 
Hoyt to aid St. Andrew's Chapel, Southampton, L. I., and 
netted about $500. The scenes were tableaus and ‘“‘situa- 
tions” taken from Du Maurier’s cartoons in Punch. 

..«.The memorial to the late Lilian Adelaide Neilson has 
now been placed on the grave in Brompton Cemetery. It 
consists of a colossal cross of rough Sicilian marble fixed 
upon a solid base of the same material, with a marble inclos- 
ure to correspond, and is similar to that depicted in the well 
known engraving of the ‘‘ Rock of Ages.” It was contem- 
plated having a sculptured figure of Miss Neilson as /udiet 
in a recumbent posture, but the idea was abandoned for that 
of the simple cross. The design is of good proportions, and 
is well executed. The Monumental Company at Kensal 
Green were the sculptors. 

....The new play in two acts by the Poet Laureate, Alfred 
Tennyson, entitled *‘The Cup,” was presented at the Lyceum 
Theatre, London, on Monday night, and it is said to have 
scored a great success. Henry Irving and Ellen Terry sus- 
tained the principal réles. The personages of the play are 
Romans, but the action of the piece takes place in the 
province of Galilee. The plot in brief is as follows: Komma 
(Ellen Terry), the wife of the Roman Tetrarch, is approached 
by Sennatus (Mr. Irving), a Roman libertine, who loves her 
and tries in vain to entice her from the path of duty. Failing 
in this he plots against and slays her husband, after which he 
offers her his hand in marriage. The injured wife and 


memory and spurns the offered alliance but poisons his 
assassin. Many of the scenes as scenes are pronounced by 
the critics to be the finest ever set on the London stage. 
Among the audience were the Premier, Mr. Gladstone, and 
Mrs. Gladstone, Lord and Lady Rosebery, Lord Houghton, 
Robert Browning, Sir Coutts and Lady Lindsay and the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts, the latter accompanied by Ash- 
mead Bartlett. 


..+.‘*Walsingham,” in his London letter to the Spirit, makes 
the following appeal in favor of Harry Beckett’s memory. 
‘*Will not the Lambs bestir themselves and subscribe at once 
for a monumental stone to be placed over Harry Beckett's 
grave in Brompton Cemetery? It would be a fitting mark of 
respect to their late ‘Shepherd,’ and would afford a great con- 
solation to his stricken widow, who has sadly felt the circum- 
stances of the burial, and the absence of those honors which 
would have been paid the lamented comedian in New York. 
Mr. Boucicault and Mr, and Mrs. Pateman, who have been 
like brother and sister to Mrs. Beckett in her affliction, were 
among the few professionals present at the grave. Since the 
funeral there has been litigation. Mrs. Beckett has now 
taken lodgings near Mr. and Mrs, Pateman’s residence at 
Hammersmith. Her daughter has been placed at school in 
France, Her little son remains with her. She has been left 
with a modest income, but must depend greatly upon her 
own exertions. Both as a playwright and a writer of stories 
she has had very considerable success, and after the effects 
of the shock of the long illness and death have passed away 
(terribly sudden, since the physicians kept her in ignorance 
up to the very morning of her husband’s decease) she will re- 
sume work with a will. But I hope the Lambs will not for- 
get what has already been suggested No matter how sim- 
ple, some stone should mark the spot where the ‘Shepherd’ 
lies at rest.” 


....+Meissonier has been engaged by some Belgian capital- 
ists to paint two immense pictures of ‘‘Peace” and ‘‘War,” 
and these gentlemen have formed a company and have placed 
the stock upon the Paris Bourse. These pictures are to be 
used as a panorama, and the company is designated as the 
Paris Meissonier Panorama Company. Other leading Pa- 
risian artists have been engaged for similar speculations, 
notably Detaille and De Neuville, the incentive being the 
immense profits of the cyclorama of the siege of Paris, paint- 
ed by Philippoteaux, and first exhibited in the Champs 
Elysées during the last Exposition Universelle. Meissonier 
objected for a long time to the panorama in the contract, but 
the immense sum offered tempted him and he at last signed. 


....There were matinees on New Year’s Day atall the the- 
atres except Wallack’s. At the Academy of Music, Rial and 
Draper’s ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” Company; at Booth’s, Jarrett 
and Palmer's version of the same story; at the Park, Law- 
rence Barrett in ‘‘ Yorick’s Love;” at Daly’s, ‘‘Needles and 
Pins;” at Haverly’s Fifth Avenue, Mary Anderson as the 
Countess, in ‘‘Love;” at the Bijou Opera House, the Comley- 
Barton Company in ‘‘Olivette;” at the Grand Opera House, 
McKee Rankin and wife in ‘‘ The Danites;” at the Madison 
Square Theatre, ‘‘ Hazel Kirke;” at the Standard, ‘* My Ger- 
aldine;” at the Windsor, Katherine Rogers in ‘‘ Led Astray;” 
at Haverly’s Niblo’s Garden, ‘‘Humpty Dumpty;” at Haver- 
ly’s Fourteenth Street Theatre, ‘‘Babes in the Wood.” 

....Sarah Bernhardt finished a successful season of four 
nights and a matinée at the Baltimore Academy of Music on 
Saturday night. She arrived in Philadelphia on Sunday 
night, and appeared at the Chestnut Street Theatre on Mon- 
day evening in ‘‘Phédre.” ‘‘Adrienne Lecouvreur” had 
been announced for the opening play, but a railroad accident 
prevented the arrival of Miles. Sidney and Colombier, who 
were essential to the production of that work, hence the 
change. She was welcomed by a large and fashionable audi- 
ence and repeatedly called before the curtain. The season 
ticket sales for her Chicago engagement footed up $7,000— 
the heaviest of the kind ever made there. 








CORRESPONDENTS’ NOTES. 


BALTIMORE, December 27.—For Christmas week, Manager 
Ford closed his theatre until Christmas Day, when he opened 
the doors to an enthusiastic crowd. The performance con- 
sisted of the ‘‘Forty Thieves,” ‘‘ Mother Goose,” and Fryer’s 
pony circus, rendered respectively in part first, second and 
third, It is truly a piece to tickle the little ones, and is put 
on the stage with such good taste that it cannot help having 
a good run. George W. Denham, Marie Boeckel, Miss Lan- 
caster and John Riebert are in the cast, and with such clever 
artists on the stage the risibilities of the audience cannot fail 
to be aroused. The play will be continued this week. Mrs. 
George C. Howard appeared recently at the Academy of 
Music as Zofsy in ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” supported by the 
same company that was at Ford’s Opera House in the early 
part of the season. Only moderate houses have greeted the 
combination. The play is run down, People here have had 
too much of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” The clever artist Lotta 
commenced a second week’s engagement at the Holliday 
Street Theatre December 20. Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day she appeared in the “Little Detective,” and December 
23, 24 and 25, in ‘‘Little Nell and the Marchioness.” For this 
week good houses were the go, and on Christmas Day and 


The Maryland Institute opened on December 20, under the 
management of Whalley & Sheffer, for a season of two weeks. 
*‘Uncle Tom's Cabin” is the attraction, with George Kunkel 
as Uncle Tom, \itthe Eva French as Zva, and Adele Clark as 
Topsy, the Louisiana Jubilee Singers, a pack of bloodhounds 
and an educated donkey. Kernan’s Monumental Theatre 
has been monopolized by Robert Butler’s Pantomime and 
Specialty Troupe, which gave ‘‘ Humpty Dumpty.” Among 
the members are Manchester Jennings, song and dance art- 
ist; Louise Vavasour, the California songstress; McAvoy 
and Rogers, comedy sketch artists, Ophelia Starr, vocalist; 
Clark and Edwards, the Swiss couple; Frank White, negro 
comedian; Lillian White, serio-comic vocalist, and Scott 
Hanley, wire walker, contortionist and acrobat. At the 
Front Street Theatre, Dan. A. Kelly presented his two-act 
farcical drama, entitled ‘‘ Fun in the Steerage and Smoking 
Car.” In the olio the following appeared: Mackin and Bry- 
ant, J. F. Sheery, Lord and Van Leer, May Stanton, Charles 
Banks, May Diamond, the Murrays, Joe Miller, Billy Ken- 
nedy. The Dime Museum continues to attract thousands. 
J. M. Colville, of Boston, spiritualist, is at the Masonic Tem- 
ple giving entertainments, assisted by five newly developed 
mediums. , R. 


Bay City, Mich., January 3.—During Christmas week 
Harry Weber's ‘‘Nip and Tuck Company” played three 
times to very poor houses, which was as it should be. The 
company did not deserve anything better. Graves’ ‘‘Four 
Seasons Combination” date was canceled, December 28 
Powers ‘‘Galley Slave Company” gave its beautiful play toa 
small but appreciative audience. The house was small on 
account of the extreme cold weather, the thermometer being 
10° below zero. [lall’s ‘‘Strategist” was to have been pre- 
sented here December 31, but as the company has withdrawn 
three of its leading people, Manager Buckley very wisely 
bade it not to come. Coming—January 7, Thompson's 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” with a donkey and two bloodhounds. 
January 8, John T. Raymond as Colonel Sellers. PRESTO. 

BurFra.o, N. Y., December 30.—At the Academy of Music 
‘‘Frou-Frou” has been given by Buffalo amateurs this and 
the past two evenings to a large and fashionable audience. 
The dress and balcony circles were filled to overflowing; but 
the gallery gods failed to put in an appearance, as it is their 
custom whenever a performance is recognized as a society 
affair. The representation of ‘‘ Frou-Frou” at this time was 
particularly interesting, for the reason that it called from her 
retirement Mrs, Francis W. Tracy, who as Agnes Ethel was 
the first interpreter of the réle of Gilberte (Frou-Frou) in this 
country. The people of Buffalo were greatly pleased to learn 
that Mrs. Tracy, who had been regarded as forever lost to 
the stage, had consented to appear as Frou-Frou in aid of one 
of the most deserving local charities, ‘‘ The Creche Fund, in 
aid of the general hospital.” The reappearance of Agnes 
Ethel upon the stage, even for charity’s sweet sake, is an 
event to which much importance attaches. She quit the stage 
in the very height of her career, after having won histrionic 
honors of which any artist might well be proud, and her place 
remains unfilled. The pleasure of seeing her on the boards 
again, and that, too, in one or her most exquisite impersona 
tions, is a genuine treat, and that it has been fully appre- 
ciated by the public is already proved by the tremendous 
nightly applause and unstinted floral tributes. Mrs, Tracey 
was supported by Buffalo amateurs. The following was the 
cast of characters: Gi/berte, Mrs. F. W. Tracey (Agnes Ethel); 
Louise, Marie Love; Baroness, Kitty Adams; Pauline, Mary 
Drake; Governess, Fannie Chamberlain; Georgia, Maud 
Hayes; Henry Sartorys, Townsend Davis; Count de Val- 
S. R. Drake; Beigard, H. H. Seymour; Pitou, 
Thomas Cary; Baron de Cambri, Douglass Cornell; 
Vincent, William Love; Zanetto, William Walker. Gus 
Williams begins to-night an engagement for one matinee 
and three evening performances of ‘‘Our German Senator,” 
supported by J. F. Stevens, Hudson Liston, Archie Boyd, 
Albert Murdock, Maggie Arlington, Emma Bigelow, Julia 
De Young and Dora Stewart. Baker and Farron are booked 
for one week, beginning January 3. The Adelphi Theatre is 
occupied for the week beginning December 27 by Louis Al- 
fredo, Emma Alfredo, Lillie Ellis, Frank McNish and Le- 
land Sisters, James Hearne, John and Willie La Rue, Ed. F. 
Barnes and Edith Sinclair, Dan. and Gussie Hart and the 
Infant Baby Hart, Frank Lewis, Carrie Howard; Louis 
Robie, stage manager. On January 3, the several members 
of this combination will depart as follows: Lillie Ellis, for 
the Theatre Comique, Cleveland; James Hearne and Frank 
Lewis, Novelty Theatre, Albany; Lewis and Emma Alfredo, 
Wheeling, W. Va.; La Rue Chtldren, London Theatre, N.Y.; 
Carrie Howard, Detroit; Frank McNish and Leland Sisters, 
Rochester; Dan., Gussie and Baby Hart, Academy of Music, 
Chicago, Ill. On that day they will be succeeded at the 
Adelphi for one week by Harris & Wood, Kine Brothers, 
Julia Walcott, Crawford Brothers, Kitty Gardner, Leslie 
Brothers, Charley Saunders, Kelly & Haley, and Joe Lang 
in his drama of ‘‘Ranger, the Young Scout.” Retained, 
Louis Robie, Barnes and Sinclair. The Alhambra Varie- 
ties, John Humphries, proprietor, is closed at present for re- 
pairs, as he is enlarging the stage and increasing the seating 
capacity. It will open in a few weeks with a good company. 
In St. James Hall, for two nights, December 28 and 29, Bar- 
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Gale, Frank Howard, J. J. Kelly, Happy Cal Wagner, Field 
and Hanson, Sam Price, D, R. Hawkins, J. W. Bingham, 
H. C. Lancing, W. K. Laroke, H. J. Sayers and E. B. Fitz 
played to crowded houses. Gilmore & Miaco’s Humpty 
Dumpty Troupe will play here on December 31 and New 
Year’s day, with the following specialties: Tge Great 
Grimaldi, A, F. Miaco; Song, Jig and Skip Rope Dancer, 
Jennie Miaco; Troupe of Trained Dogs, J. White, Aubry 
aud Dashaway, Allie Smith, Ed Manning, Leoni Whittony, 
introducing his baby elephant, living alligators and mon- 


keys. Louis N. Kis, 


Bur.incTon, Ia., December 28.—On Christmas night ‘‘The 
Counterfeit Combination” played to a large house. The 
company is under the management of my old friend, Scott 
Marble, who is well acquainted here. The play is a very 
good one. Harry Hunter and Scott Marble are the two stars. 
They were not well supported, and Mr. Marble informs me 
of changes to be made which will improve the company. It 
went from here to Mount Pleasant 26th, Ottumwa 27th, Des 
Moines 28th. Gulick Blaisdell’s Minstrels will draw a 
crowded house next Monday night, their names alone being 
sufficient guarantee that the show is a good one. The Bur- 
lington dramatic troupe is to play soon at Union Hall. Forty 
thousand dollars have been subscribed by prominent citizens 
toward building a fifty thousand dollar opera house, with the 
proviso that a thousand tickets be sold at ten dollars each for 
the first entertainment. Prominent business men have the 
subscription books, and are meeting with success, and I hope 
soon to be able to chronicle the fact that the tickets are all 
disposed of. Max. 


Cuicaco, January 2.—The week just closed has not been 
characterized by any remarkable attractions in theatrical cir- 
cles; and as the severity of the weather has tended to offset 
the usual holiday rush, attendances as a rule have been but 
moderate. At Haverly’s, the two weeks engagement of 
Rice’s Extravaganza Combination terminates this evening. 
This company has been playing a new version of ‘‘Evan- 
geline” for the past week to fair houses, which is saying 
much for the management and company, considering the 
piece. Of the actors, George Fortescue and George Groves 
(his first appearance here) cannot come too often, while Harry 
Hunter's (the Lone Fisherman) name on a poster will always 
prove a drawing card. On Friday evening the members of 
the company presented Mr. Rice with an elegant gold and 
diamond locket. The presentation speech, which was full 
of apt and complimentary allusions, was made by Mr. Gross. 
To-morrow (Monday) evening will be given ‘‘The Galley 
Slave.” The cast includes Gussie De Forest, Frank Evans, 
Mme. Majeroni, and other well known favorites. This play 
will be continued through the week for the benefit of the 
Sixth Regiment, I. N. G., one of the crack military organiza- 
tions of this city. The well known merits of the piece, the 
strength of the cast, the stage setting, and the popularity of 
the theatre, combined with the object for which the play is 
presented, should enable *‘ Bliss” to hang out ‘* Standing 
room only.” At Hooley’s, Jarrett & Rice’s ‘‘ Fun on the 
Bristol” has held the stage for the past two weeks. Much 
credit is due the theatre for the way the piece is set 
on the stage, the saloon scene being particularly 
realistic. The chief parts are in the same hands as 
formerly and have been improved by practice. John F. 
Sheridan’s Mrs. O’Brien, with a little toning down in 
some particulars—for instance, that dance with Zom Cran- 
berry and the sea sick part—will be well nigh perfection. 
Marion Fiske will retire from this troupe at the end of the 
present engagement. The company will lose a Dora whose 
place will not be easily filled; but I suppose the loss will be 
some one’s gain. On Monday evening Nat Goodwin's 
Froliques, always a strong card here, will open with ‘‘ Hob- 
bies” at this theatre. The Alvin Joslyn Comedy Company is 
underlined for week beginning January 10, and Robeson and 
Crane in the near future, with, perhaps, a new play. At the 
Olympic, Milton Noble’s company appears this evening for 
the last time in ‘‘ The Phoenix.” This has been a very satis- 
factory engagement, and has drawn to the Olympic during 
the week rather more than its share of theatre-goers. To- 
morrow (Monday) evening begins the engagement of Leavitt's 
Rentz-Santley Novelty Company in Liza Weber’s new bur- 
lesque, ‘‘ Pretty, Pretty,” with Liza Weber, Mary Tenbroeck, 
Rosa Lee and Lew Benedict, in the cast. At the Grand, the 
spectacle ‘‘ Cinderella” will be given for the last time this 
evening. Katie Seymour has made a very favorable impres- 
sion in this play. This week, the Corinne Merrie Makers in 
‘*The Magic Slipper” will appear under the management of 
C. D. Hess. The play has been extensively advertised, 
little Corinne lauded in the papers, and the outlook is good 
for a profitable week’s business. On dit, Jennie Hughes, of 
the Cinderella Troupe, will retire from the stage; Amelia 
Wall is to take her place. Cause, matrimony. The coming 
treat at the Grand is the engagement of Tom Keene, which 
will begin about February 15, and which is much looked for- 
ward to by the better class of theatre-goers. When last here 
he did not have more than half a chance, but nevertheless 
made a decided impression. Since then good reports come 
from all quarters, and his return is anxiously expected. At 
McVicker’s Hermann, the magician, closed his engagement 
on Saturday evening, with a house packed tothe door. His 
performances have been supplemented in a very able manner 





by Mlle, Addri and a specialty company, and the programme 
has been changed from time to time, thereby avoiding that 
dreary sameness usually characteristic of such performances, 
At this theatre on Sunday evening, the 2d, Collmer and 
Isenstein’s German Dramatic Company will present a new 
farce, entitled ‘‘Runaway Women,” in which Josephine 
Pagay and Hedwig Beringer, of Milwaukee, will both ap- 
pear, and a fine performance is anticipated. On Monday 
evening will be produced A. C. Gunther’s ‘‘ Two Nights in 
Rome,” with Maude Granger in the chief réle and, it is said, 
a strong support, among whom is the popular character 
artist, Chas. Stanley. This being the first play of Mr. Gun- 
ther’s ever offered-to a Chicago audience, it is awaited with 
some curiosity. The new Academy of Music, which 
‘*takes the cake” for being the most gorgeous place 
of amusement in Chicago, has been turning away hun- 
dreds almost every evening since the opening. The at- 
traction the past week has been ‘‘ Escaped from Sing Sing,” 
with C, W. Barry in the leading réle. The present week will 
be given ‘‘ California Through the Valley of Death,” in which 
John Woodward sustains the leading part, supported by the 
stock company. The variety programme includes Maggie 
St. Clair, the Russel Brothers, Haley, Boyd, and others. 
This house has aptly been called a missionary institution 
and Mr. Emmet an evangelist of cleanness, the theatre and 
surroundings being so neat and pretty that they radiate a re- 
forming influence upon even the dirtiest ‘‘gamin.” At Fox’s 
Theatre, ‘‘The Black Demon” has been the main feature, 
supplemented by a variety bill, including some very credit- 
able Irish personations by the Sheriden Brothers. This week 


the pidce de resistance will be ‘‘The Dog Spy,” in which will |, 


appear the Leonzo Brothers and their trained dogs. At the 
Central Music Hall the learned horses will hold the boards 
until Thursday evening. The remarkable feats and intelli- 
gent performance of these animals certainly surpasses any 
thing in this line ever before offered here, and reflect gredit 
upon their trainer, Mr. Bartholomew. On Thursday, Janu- 
ary 14, in the Star Lecture Course for three evenings and a 
Saturday matinée, will appear the Palestine Arabs in their 
illustrations of native sports, games, dancing, singing, 
&e. On January 24, Mr. Stoddard, who ‘‘comes well 
recommended,” will begin a course of lectures on 
‘** Foreign Lands, Travel and People.” Among ,the coming 
attractions is Helen Potter’s Pleiades. With the above it 
would seem that the manager, George Carpenter, has his 
hands full, but he promises in the near future more and fully 
as interesting attractions, not yet officially announced. Of 
course the coming craze is Bernhardt, whose engagement for 
two weeks will begin at McVicker’s on the roth inst., during 
which the much lauded, much abused, and, consequently, 
much advertised Sarah will appear twelve times. The réper- 
toire will include ‘‘Adrienne Lecouvreur,” *‘ Frou-Frou,” 
“The Sphynx,” ‘‘ Camille,” ‘‘ Phedre” and ‘‘Hernani.” The 
performances will be every evening except Saturday, when 
will be given a matinée. The sale of tickets, which has been 
in progress about a week, has reached about $10,000, $7,000 
of which is for season tickets, the balance for single admis- 
sions. This is the largest season ticket sale ever made in 
Chicago, and when it is considered that Manager McVicker 
has drawn the lines so closely as to exclude speculators, and 
that, consequently, these sales have all been made to bona 
fide purchasers, it is safe to call the Bernhardt engagement 
here an unqualified success. So my predictions some weeks 
since will prove true; whether Sarah is received by the club 
or not; whether her Palmer House reception draws the haut 
ton or not; whether she is a society success or not, every 
one who can spare the money and get in will see her, partly 
to see the much advertised artist and partly to back Mr. Mc- 
Vicker in the stalwart and charactevistic manner in which 
he has ‘‘shut down” on the speculators. Mme. Leontine 
Arnot-Cohn, who comes highly commended by the press of 
Boston, is to give a public exhibition of her powers as a dra- 
matic and humorous reader, in Fairbank Hall, on Thursday 
evening, The programme is made up of selections from the 
English, French, and German classics. It will be relieved 
by three violin numbers by Edouard Heimendahl. The Gar- 
rick Dramatic Club has reorganized for the year 1881, with 
A. P. Dunn, president; A. N. Demarest, stage manager; D. 
F, Sullivan, secretary and treasurer. W. T. King has pur- 
chased the interests in the Western Dramatic Exchange, 
formerly controlled by Will Sage, and will conduct the busi- 
ness at the old place. Mr. King has had considerable ex- 
perience in dramatic matters, and will take hold of the busi- 
ness properly, G. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio, January 3.—Jack Frost seriously inter- 
fered with the box offices of the theatres, for with 14° be- 
low zero, a warm fire-place was a greater attraction than 
theatres, however good the companies. At the Opera House 
Bartley Campbell’s ‘‘ Galley Slave” was finely given. The 
company is so perfect and well adapted for the various parts 
that the audience was not slow to give expression to its 
appreciation. The managers had taken special pains to give 
the drama proper scenic effects. Chapman’s Dramatic Com- 
pany appeared at the Academy of Music the fore part of the 
week, presenting ‘‘ Woman's Faith,” a play full of sensational 
elements in excellent style. ‘‘ Alvin Joslin” followed, being 
given four times to full houses, The eccentricities of Chas. 
L. Davis in the title réle were duly appreciated and ap- 
plauded. ‘‘ Widow Bedott” is announced for this week at 





the Academy, and Tom Keene will open a week's engage- 
ment at the Opera House. Mac. 


Dayton, Ohio, December 3.—The Criterion Comedy Com- 
pany came on the 24th and played also the 25th and ata 
matinée to fair houses; better, indeed, than the company de- 
served. Mrs. Scott-Siddons appeared on the 28th and 2gth 
and at matinée. She played on the 28th ‘**As You Like It;” 
matinée, 29th, ‘‘King Rene’s Daughter,” and ‘‘Honesmoon,” 
and in the evening, *‘ A School for Scandal.” Buginess was 
very poor. Booked are Haverly’s Mastodon Mingtrels, Jan- 
uaty 7; Rial’s’ ‘‘Humpty Dumpty,” roth. At Reed's Academy 
of Music the new faces on the 27th were Jennie, Maggie, Leo 
and Sam Cole. The old company returned for another week. 
Sam and Jennie Cole did a splendid act. Business is very 
fair contrasted with local amusements. Geo. S. Sydney, 
agent for Tony Denier’s ‘‘ Humpty Dumpty” party, was here 
on the 27th. During a matinée at Music Hall, on the 2oth, 
while the janitor was thawing out some pipe in the ceilar, the 
audience smelled rags burning, and a panic threatened but 
was prevented by the prompt action of Manager Mead. 
Quiet being restored the performance proceeded. Mrs. Scott- 
Siddons attended the skating rink at Gebhart’s Opera House 
on the afternoon of the 28th. SAMUEL STERNBERGER, 


Detroit, Mich., December 27.—On December 20, at 
Music Hall, the Rev. Mr. Swing, of Chicago, drew an audi- 
ence of about two thousand people. The subject of the lec- 
ture was ‘‘The Position of the Novel Among Books.” The 
lecturer was introduced by Gen. S. M. Cutcheon, and he held 
his audience—those that could hear him—spelibound with 
his flow wétanguage and rich thoughts. The hall is large, 
and. Professor Swing evidently failed to realize it. At Whit- 
ney’s, on December 31 and January 1, Mrs. Oakes and her 
company will hold the boards in ‘‘Long Branch.” At this 
house Maude Granger closed a very successful engagement 
(of four nights and a matinée) on Christmas night, appearing 
that night as EZvelyn Aubrey in Gunter’s ‘‘Two Nights in 
Rome.” The company is good, and would do much better 
work and achieve greater success if the larger portion of the 
second act was thrownout. Maude Granger is too well known 
as a leading actress to need my indorsement; but my thanks 
are due to her manager for the courteous treatment. At the 
Coliseum a number of leading variety actors have appeared 
during the past week under the management of Chas. O. 
White. The programme was attractive and a large patronage 
the result. Monday and Tuesday, December 27 and 28, 
Stevens’ ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is to be the attraction at the 
Detroit Opora House. At Whitney’s, on the same night, 
Anthony and Ellis’ Ideal ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” Company is 
to be the opposition. ‘‘Elma, the Druid Martyr,” is to be 
presented next Wednesday by the students of the Detroit 
College for the benefit of the St. Vincent Orphan Asylum, 
The Shakespeare Club, which numbers among its honorary 
members Senator Baldwin, ex-Governor Bagley and Mr. 
Quimby proprietor of the /ree Press, John S. Newberry and 
a large number of Detroit’s most prominent citizens, is soon 
to produce Bulwer’s comedy, ‘‘Money.” Thos. K. Huntis 
the manager of the club, which grows constantly in the favor 
of Detroit society. ee # 


Fort Wayne, Ind., December 31.—The Minnie Palmer 
Gayety Company appeared at the Grand Opera House on the 
2oth toa small audience. The house was too cold for the 
audience to enjoy the play, or for the performers to do their 
best. Last evening Nella F. Brown gave the third entertain- 
ment in the Union Lecture Course to a very large audience 
in the Academy. The programme was made up of old, worn 
out selections, which everybody has heard better done. 
The readings were interspersed with music by a maie quartet, 
which, like the reader, seem to think there is ‘‘nothing new 
under the sun.” The fourth entertainment of the course will 
be given on the 17th by John B.Gough. The Corinne Merry 
Makers, who were booked for to-night, have canceled. 
Frank J. Frayne appears to-morrow afternoon and evening 
at the Academy of Music. Mark Marvin. 


GranpD Rapips, Mich., January 1.—On the evening of the 
2gth ult. Frank J. Frayne played ‘‘ Si Slocum” to a big house 
at Powers’. On the 30th Maude Granger and company pre- 
sented ‘‘Two Nights in Rome” to a fair house. On the 31st 
the Powers ‘‘Galley Slave” Company appeared in that drama, 
repeating it at a matinee the following afternoon. In the 
evening ‘‘Dr. Clyde” was presented. On the sth John T. 
Raymond will appear as ‘‘Colonel Sellers.” On the 6th 
Agnes Leonard will present ‘‘Woman’s Faith.” Sol Smith 
Russell will be here with ‘**‘ Edgewood Folks” on the rsth, 

E. F. Stowe. 


Hamitton, Ont., January 3.—Archibald Forbes lectured 
in the Grand Opera House to a good house on Wednesday, 
2gth ult., as to ‘The Inner Life of a War Correspondent.” 


” 


Coming—‘‘Helen Potter’s Pleiades,” Tuesday, 11th, and 
Cyril Searle and Rose Eytinge in ‘‘Drink” Friday and Sat- 
urday, 14th and 15th, with matinee. Harry Webber’s Nip 
and Tuck Combination played in the Academy of Music to 
a thin house, Friday, December 31, and to fair business at 
matinee and evening performance, Saturday, January 1. 
Coming—‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” with Mrs. G. C. Howard as 
Topsy, to-night, 3d. This company was billed to play at the 
Academy, December 29; but in consequence of being snow- 
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bound east of Buffalo, it was obliged to cancel its engage- 
R. E. S. 


ment, 


HARTFORD, January 1.—Salvini was not greeted with a 
large house. Probably the ‘‘ Gladiator” would have attract- 
ed a better audience. ‘‘ La Morte Civile” is undoubtedly a 
good play, but when one does not understand the language 
in which it is played it has a tendency to dullness, no matter 
how thoroughly the libretto has been studied. John Habber- 
ton’s new play, ‘‘ Deacon Crankett,” proved quite a success. 
Mr. Maginly sustained the character of the Deacon in a very 
original and amusing way. Joseph Wheelock made the most 
of the part allotted to him. Jane Coombs appeared, on Sat- 
urday evening, in a very funny and absurd play by W. S. 
Gilbert, entitled ‘‘ Engaged.” Miss Coombs is an old Hart- 
ford favorite, and in the days of Wyatt and Jack Hampton 
she was the idol of the rising generation, and even now 
(twenty years later) she has the same grace of carriage and 
dignity of bearing that used to captivate the boys. Buffalo 
Bill had a very large house, as usual. Many a dirty-faced 
urchin went home on Friday evening to dream of pistols, 
scalps and terrific encounters on the plains. Next week 
Neil Burgess is to appear here in his inimitable character 
Widow Bedott, On Friday evening, Haverly’s Masto- 
don Minstrels will be here. Oscar. 


sketch, 


HoRNELLSVILLE, N. Y., January 3.—At the Shattuck Opera 
House Mrs. G. C. Howard's ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” Company 
appeared on the 28th ult. to a small house, Barlow, Wilson, 
Primrose and West’s Minstrels played on the 2gth to a large 
and appreciative audience. Booked: Criterion Comedy Com- 
pany, 7th; Ideal Colored Musical Combination, 8th. ‘‘ Har- 
ry” Johnson, of the Union Square (N. Y.) Theatre was at his 
home in this city last week. The popular scenic artist, Hor- 
ace N, Smith, left for Erie, Pa., January 1, at which place he 


is to paint an entire new set of scenes for the Park Opera 
House of that city. E, J. C, 
PHILADELPHIA, January 4.—So much has been written 


about Sarah Bernhardt, and all the leading papers of the 
cities where she has appeared since her arrival in America 
have been so enthusiastic about her artistic powers, that she 


comes at last to Philadelphia fully acknowledged as the 
queen of her profession. New York, Boston, Montreal, 
Baltimore have admired and acclaimed her, and she stands 
undoubtedly now as the most perfect representative of the 
French school of acting, which natural speech and natural 


expression have rendered so different from the old school of 
English acting. When early in the fall the sale for the Bern- 
hardt seats began at the Chestnut, people thought the prices 
too exorbitant; still, such was the curiosity and interest to 
see the fair French actress that the house went off rapidly, 
and very few seats, if any, are to be found for her six 
performances, ‘‘ Adrienne Licouvreur,” ‘‘ Frou-Frou,” 
**Camille,” ‘‘Le Sphinx,” and ‘* Hernani” are on the pro- 
gramme for this week, and fortunate will be those who will 
be able to see her in those different parts. W. E. Sheridan 
will Sarah Bernhardt at the Chestnut. He returns 
after his great success on the Paciic coast, and may expect a 
hearty welcome from the Philadelphians, who have long 
since recognized his great abilities. Forty thousand dollars, 
it is said, have been spent in the production of Adolph d’En- 
nervy and Jules Verne’s *‘ Voyagers in the Southern Seas,” 
which is to be brought out this week in superb fashion at 
the Chestnut Street Opera House. This spectacle surpasses, 
itis claimed, anything ever seen on the American stage. Its 
success in Boston during a run of three months was unprec- 
edented, and there is no doubt that it will create a sensation 
here. John McCullough’s receipts at the Walnut Street 
Theatre, last week, were over $10,000, the largest ever re- 
ceived at that house. This week will bring the close of Mr. 
McCullough’s season, and the indications are that the large 
business of last week will continue. As Othello and Brutus 
the actor has won enviable celebrity; but it is particularly in 
‘* Virginius” that the qualities on which he depends for suc- 
cess have the widest field. Mr. McCullough, who is well 
by his company, will receive a complimentary 
testimonial on January 8, the day of his last appearance in 
Philadelphia. Joe Emmet, as Fritz in Ireland, will be the 
next attraction at the Walnut. Mr. Polk, witha ‘‘Gentleman 
from Nevada,” succeeded in drawing large audiences at the 
Arch Street last week. At the Broad the ‘‘ Land Leaguers 
of Ireland” will be repeated every evening this week. 
J. Viennort, 


follow 


seconded 


PrrvspurG, Pa., January 1.—Herrmann, the magician, who 
has a world-wide reputation, will be the attraction at the 
Opera House next week, commencing January 3. It is a 
long time since the Pittsburg public has had an opportunity 
of seeing a first-class Prestidigitateur, and the appearance of 
Herrmann here will likely be an attraction that will draw 
Good houses greeted Denman Thompson dur- 
ing the past week at Library Hall, where he appeared in 
‘‘loshua Whitcomb.” On January 3 the ‘Native Palestine 
Arabs” will appear at this house, this being their first ap- 
pearance in this city. The company consists of seven per- 
sons, including the celebrated Arab guide, ‘‘Selim.” Two 
new companies are billed for the Academy of Music January 
3, including such performers as Emma Whitney, J. F. Whit- 
ney, Lizzie Hunter, Lester Howard, Tom Sayers, Ada Bur- 
nett, Gibson and Binney, Annie Burgess, Leonard and 


large houses. 


Flynn, Lucy Clifton, and May De Forrest’s Minstrels. 
Billed for January 10, Hyde and Behman’s Comedy Com- 
pany. On Thursday, February 1o, the third annual benefit 
of the Pittsburg Lodge of Elks will take place at the Opera 
House, on which occasion there will be arare bill. The 
Elks always get up good and varied performances, inasmuch 
as all the talent of the various places of amusement in the 
city takes part. F, HowLanpb. 


RicHMoND, Va., December 27.—Frederick Paulding played 
“Hamlet” on the 22d in the theatre, ‘‘The Fool’s Revenge” 
on the 23d, ‘*Lady of Lyons” on the 24th, and ‘‘Shylock”’ on 
the 25th, to small houses, which were partly due to the 
stormy weather. On the 24th a complimentary lunch was 
tendered Mr, Paulding by a prominent physician here. The 
theatre will be closed till the 30th, when the Madison Square 
Company will open with ‘‘Hazel Kirke.” The following 
are booked for January: 3d, M’'liss Combination; 4th and 
sth, Rice’s ‘‘Surprise Party;” 6th, Jack and Miller's 
**Comets;” 7th and 8th, B. McCauly; roth, rrth an‘! rath, Pat 
Rooney Troupe; 13th, 14th and 15th, Robson and Crane; 
17th, 18th and roth, the Knights; 2oth, 21st and 22d, ‘‘ The 
Banker's Daughter” combination; week of January 24th, the 
Italian Opera. In Mozart Hall Senator Voorhees lectured 
on ‘The Life of Jefferson,” to a packed audience, on the 
22d. Father Ryan, the poet priest, is also announced to 
lecture in a few days; so the lecture ‘‘boom” continues, Th¢g 
Redpath Lyceum Bureau exhibited the ‘Native Palestine 
Arabs” on the 2oth to a small house. I could not obtain the 
route, B. 


RICHMOND, Va., January 3.—Despite the coldest and most 
inclement spell of weather ever known here, the Madison 
Square Theatre Company played ‘‘Hazel Kirke” at the Rich- 
mond Theatre on December 30, 31 and January 1, to large 
and delighted audiences. W. C. Couldock, as Dunstan Kirke, 
was warmly received. Mr. Couldock appeared here some 
thirty years ago in the ‘‘Willow Copse,” supported by Agnes 
Robertson (since Mrs, Boucicault), and the audiences show- 
ed, by their enthusiastic reception of this old but still great 
actor, that there were many who had not forgotten his more 
youthful triumphs. The company was universally praised. 
Annie Pixley as A/’/iss, for one performance, has a good 
house to-night. L. Duflocq, the scenic artist, has com- 
pleted for Manager Powella lot of new scenery, which adds 
a great deal to the pretty little theatre. The scenery used in 
‘‘Hazel Kirke” deserves special mention. B. 


Rocuester, N. Y., December 27.—Hill’s ‘‘All the Rage” 
Company occupied the boards at the Corinthian the entire 
week, commencing on Monday evening, December 20. This 
company made a host of friends when here last season, and, 
as a natural consequence, received a cordial reception this 
season. The play abounds in broad humor, and cannot fail 
to be heartily appreciated. F. G. Prescott, the gentlemanly 
manager of this company, was extremely courteous to the 
reporter of THE MusiIcAL AND DRAMATIC CourIER. ‘The Grand 
Opera House remained closed until the 23d inst., wken Gus. 
Williams began a three nights engagement, with matinée 
Christmas afternoon. ‘‘Our German Senator” is a play which 
pleases the majority of theatre goers here, and this, coupled 
with the fact that the genial 7. Adolph Dinkile is a prime 
favorite in this city, filled the house to overflowing on each 
occasion. John Rickaby, manager for Mr. Williams, says 
business over the entire circuit, so far as covered, has been 
exceedingly good. Baker and Farron are booked at the 
Grand Opera House for the 27th and 28th. Barton, Wilson, 
Primrose and West’s Minstrels will open at the Grand De- 
cember 31 and January 1, with New Year's matinée. 

J. Harry VERNON, 





JANUARY 3.—It is a remarkable fact that the two largest 
houses which have been gathered together in Rochester this 
season should have been attracted by such widely different 
performances as those of Joseph Jefferson in ‘‘ The Rivals” 
and Baker and Farron in a variety show with a plot, ‘‘ The 
Emigrants.” This is clearly a case where the old Latin prov- 
erb, ‘‘De gustibus non est disputandum,” is in more than 
ordinary force. On Monday evening, the 27th ult., long be- 
fore the doors of the Grand Opera House were open, crowds 
were waiting to secure tickets, and long before the curtain 
was rung up large numbers were turned away from a lack of 
standing room. On the following evening there was a modi- 
fied repetition of the same. The play is of the usual type of 
comic German plays, of which ‘‘ Chris and Lena” is the best. 
Of the reputation of the two comedians it is unnecessary to 
say anything, as they are probably as good in this particular 
part as anybody in the profession, and the performances 
which they gave were received with great satisfaction. Fol- 
lowing closely on the heels of these eccentrics came Ander- 
son, ‘‘The Wizard of the North,” whose wonderful feats of 
legerdemain were going to astonish the world, so to speak. 
As an incentive to patronage he gave away, or proposed giv- 
ing away, numerous valuable presents, among them a house 
and lot. There is nothing definitely known about the lot, 
but the small, disgusted audience in the house were 
badly given away. After the contemplation of this exhibi- 
tion, it was a decided relief to turn to Fred. Paulding, who 
appeared as Ham/et at the Corinthian Academy of Music on 
Thursday evening, the 30th ult. Notwithstanding the ex- 
treme frigidity of the weather, a large audience greeted 








Mr. Paulding on that evening, and few, if any, went away 





dissatisfied. Beginning young as a star, Mr. Paulding, in 
spite of many discouragements, has already won for himself 
an enviable reputation and is bound one day to figure as an 
actor of exceeding merit. His support, while not strong, is 
fairly acceptable. A large audience also greeted. him on the 
evening of the 31st, on which occasion he gave his rendition 
of Shylock in ‘‘The Merchant of Venice.” That the house 
was in full sympathy with the young actor was evinced by the 
spontaneous and hearty applause which greeted him during 
the play. His rendition of the character of Shylock greatly 
Strengthened the good impression he made as Hamiet. It 
his rendition of Claude Meilnotte, in ‘‘The Lady of Lyons,” 
which was presented at the New Year's matinée, is a correct 
one, it is decidedly evident that the majority of the critics 
have been much mistaken as to Bulwer’s intent. Mr. Pauld- 
ing as a stage love maker is not a success. As a remarkable 
and gratifying contrast with the matinée performance was the 
last evening of his engagement, January 1, which was de- 
voted to ‘‘Salviati; or, the Silent Man,” from the French, 
In the conception and acting of Raphael Salviati, Mr. Pauld- 
ing’s abilities were shown to the utmost and abundantly 
proved him to be an actor in every sense of the word. It is 
strange, but yet true, that a negro minstrel show will draw in 
this city where even a mustard plaster would fail. When 
the advent of Barlow, Wilson, Primrose and West's Min- 
strels was announced the public expectation was aroused to 
a high pitch, and the small boy commenced his nickels to 
save in order to be on hand in the front seat of the gal- 
lery. This company was welcomed at the Grand on the 
31st ult. and January 1, by flatteringly large audiences. The 
average performance was given, but so many antique 
jokes were perpetrated that to the old minstrel goer the 
performance was somewhat flat. After fifteen or twenty 
years of the same old jokes, the thing becomes slightly 
monotonous. They should stuff a few of them and lay them 
away for the next generation. They might perhaps draw a 
smile then. ‘*The Twinkle Stars” gave ‘‘The Rose of Au- 
vergne” and ‘‘The Lucky Barber” at Briggs’ Opera House on 
the 29th and 3oth, to good audiences, They comported them- 
selves with great credit, and for amateurs did some clever 
work. Among the amusements booked for the coming week 
are Mr. and Mrs. George S. Knight in *‘ Otto,” at the Grand, 
January 3 and 4. While the matinée given by Barlow, Wil- 
son, Primrose and West's Minstrels was in full blast New 
Year's afternoon, a young man was seen to fall from his chair 
in the orchestra circle. Supposing that he had fainted, he 
was carried by two pulicemen to the rear of the auditorium, 
when a physician was called, who immediately pronounced 
the young man dead, and, indeed, such proved to be the 
fact. On further examination it was found he had died of 
heart disease. Agnes Herndon severed her connection with 
the Paulding Company in an abrupt manner and returned to 
New York on the 1st. Her place was immediately filled by 
Mary Young, an actress of some note and a great favorite in 
this city. J. Harry VERNON, 


Sr. Louis, December 27,—Everybody was busy buying 
Christmas presents last week and had no time to think of 
theatres; therefore the attendance was light. Sol Smith Rus- 
sell, in ‘‘ Edgewood Folks,” at the Olympic, gave a very en- 
joyable performance. Chanfrau, the comedian, opened at 
the Grand Opera House last night in the everlasting ‘‘ Kit.” 
It is astonishing how a play so devoid of dramatic worth can 
have so firm a hold on the theatre-going public. Snelbach- 
er’s Majestic Consolidation has been doing the variety busi- 
ness here during the past two weeks to very good business. 
Manager Pape says lowering his matinee prices has increased 
the business of afternoon performances at least one-third. 
Now let the other managers follow. The sale of season 
tickets for the Sarah Bernhardt engagement will open on Jan- 
uary 4, the general sale January 10. A. N. Dante. 

Wapakoneta, O., December 27.—The Siandard Dramatic 
Troupe begins a season at Dieker & Fisher's Hall to-night. 
Some time during the first week in February, Theodore 
Tilton makes his first bow to a Wapakoneta audience. 

S. C. 


Waterbury, Conn., January 3.—It is rarely that a Water- 
bury audience is favered with an entertainment giving such 
entire satisfaction as ‘‘ Deacon Crankett,” which was repre- 
sented by Meade and Maginley’s combination on December 
27 to a small house. Should Mr. Maginley come again it 
would be to a crowded house. Neil Burgess appeared in 
‘* Widow Bedott” December 29 to a fair house, considering 
the stormy night. The Widow and Eider kept the audience 
in the best of spirits. Howorth’s ‘‘ Hibernica and Mirror of 
Ireland” played January 1 toa large house. The following 
are booked: Buffalo Bill, January 5; Haverly’s Colored 
Minstrels, January 8; Abbey’s ‘‘ Humpty Dumpty” Troupe, 
January 15; Den. Thompson in ‘‘ Joshua Whitcomb,” Janu- 
ary 17; Charlie Collins, assisted by the G. A. R., of this city, 
in ‘‘Reward; or, the German Volunteer,” January 18, for 
four nights. ; BEVERLY, 








....The Hodge Opera House at Lockport, N. Y., together 
with an adjoining building, was totally destroyed by fire on 
Wednesday. The entire loss on buildings was $150,000. 
The opera house cost $100,000, and was only insured for 
$36,000, The wind being moderate, the firemen were able 








to confine the flames to the two buildings mentioned. 
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On the Temperament of the Musical Scale. 


HE following is the substance of a lecture “On 

the Temperament of the Musical Scale,” recently deliv- 

ered before the students of the College of Music, Cincinnati, 

by Henry Carter, the well known organist of this city, but 

now residing in Cincinnati and connected with the college 
there: 

The system of music adopted throughout the musical 
world is in reality so faulty that every possible scale, chord 
and musical phrase founded upon the system is out of tune 
and contrary to the laws of nature. The inaccuracy is 
caused bya desire to form a circle of twelve keys equally 
well related to each other. No such circle is possible with- 
out recourse to a series of compromises by which every key 
is made a little out of tune. This adjustment is called the 
temperament of the musical scale. 

In order to make the subject clear, it will be first neces- 
sary to define sound, and to dwell for a while on the laws of 
vibrations, Sound is an effect produced by vibrations of air 
on the drum of the ear, and from thence conveyed to the 
auditory nerve and the brain. When the tympanic mem- 
brane or drum-head is made to vibrate, ashock passes within 
the ear through a series of small bones, called the hammer, 
anvil and stirrup bones, to a bony partition, in which there 
are other membranes. On the other side of the partition is a 
sac containing fluid, in which are otoliths or ear-stones, and 
also a mass of fine bristles, nerve fibres, and an instrument 
which has been called a lute of three thousand strings, I 
shall now illustrate an important law of vibrations. I strike 
the blackboard. Every atom of the board quivers, the floor 
quivers, the air quivers, the sensitive organism of the ear 
quivers, there is drumming on the membranes of the ear, all 
is agitation and commotion in the neighborhood of the ear 
fibres, and you know by the sense of hearing that a blow has 
been struck. The particles of air nearest the board were the 
first to vibrate, but as soon as they had struck the neighbor- 
ing particles they came themselves to rest, and the vibrations 
passed on to more remote particles, which in turn continued 
the performance of striking and coming to rest till the atoms of 
air nearest to you were made to vibrate. This is illustrated 
generally by a row of six boys, one behind the other, each 
boy’s hands resting on the shoulders of the boy in front of 
him. When the first boy is pushed, he pushes the second 
and recovers himself, and so on through the whole line, the 
sixth boy alone falling down and striking the floor. The 
striking of the floor illustrates the direct blow on the drum 
of the ear by the last of a series of vibrations. If a cannon 
shot is fired in Cincinnati the sound goes to Covington, but 
none of the Cincinnati smoke goes with it. This proves that 
the air does not travel with the sound, but that the air after 
receiving a vibration imparts it to the first of a long chain of 
air particles and then leaves each connecting portion of the 
chain in regular order to carry forward the shocks first given. 
Air vibrations which produce sound vary from eight to thirty- 
eight thousand per second. The lowest note on the Music 
Hall organ gives sixteen vibrations in a second. A French- 
man would say thirty-two, because the French reckon every 


movement of a pendulum a vibration, while we reckon to 


and fro as one vibration. A pipe the length of this room can 
be made to give thirty-two vibrations in a second, while a 
watch-key gives thousands of vibrations in the same length 
of time. 

Any two hard substances coming forcibly into contact pro- 
duce sound. Musical sounds agree best when their respect- 
ive vibrations are in simple arithmetical proportion to each 
other. Thus, the octave to any sound gives exactly double 
the number of vibrations of the note itself. This can be il- 
lustrated by a stretched string or by organ pipe, for a string 
six inches long, when made to vibrate, gives atone an octave 
higher than a similar string a foot long with the same ten- 
sion, and an organ pipe sixteen feet long gives an octave 
higher than a pipe thirty-two feet long, the law being that vi- 
brations increase precisely in inverse proportion as the 
string or pipe is shortened. As by doubling or halving a 
string or pipe we form octaves, so by increasing the length 
one-half we find a perfect fifth. This is the natural and true 
fifth. If our musical system included only such intervals as 
could be formed by similar simple process all wc id be 
right, satisfactory and positively perfect as regard: tune. 
One of the requirements, however, of modern musical com- 
position is that a composer may, at his discretion, pass back- 
ward or forward in a given circle to the adjacent keys. 
Hence, an attempt is made to form a proper circle of keys. 
The nearest approach to a circle is made by counting up a 
series of fifths, and allowing each fifth note to become the 
captain or key note of a new key, When, in this way, 
we have formed our twelfth key we find ourselves 
within a quarter of a semitone from our starting point, 
and this is the nearest solution of the problem of 
forming circles by natural sized intervals. To make 
this clear, let us begin with C, and from it tune G, and 
from Gtune D. Ina similar way we proceed to A, E, B, F 
sharp, C sharp, G sharp, A sharp, E sharp, B sharp. This B 
sharp is the note musicians want to be the same as C, but it 
is too sharp and will not agree with C and its relatives. 
John Sebastian Bach was one of the first to suggest compro- 
mise and the flattening of all the fifths a little so as to form a 
circle of twelve keys, related to each other in equal harmonic 
proportions. In his forty-eight preludes and fugues he writes 





in all keys for the piano properly tempered, and the work is 
called the ‘* well tempered clavichord.” It is said that Bach 
tuned both his harpsichord and his clavichord himself, and 
he was so practiced in the operation that it never cost him 
above a quarter of an hour. But then, when he played from 
his, fancy all the twenty-four scales or modes were in his 
power. He combined the most remote as easily and naturally 
together as the nearest; the hearer believed he had only 
modulated within the compass of a single mode. He knew 
nothing of harshness in modulations; his transitions in the 
chromatic scale were as soft and flowing as if he had wholly 
confined himself to the diatonic scale. Before Bach’s time it 
was not customary to play in all the keys. Those with more 
than three sharps or flats were seldom used. Science at that 
time divided the scale into fifty-three equal parts, called com- 
mas, and then parceled out these fifty-three parts among 
twelve notes. “The scale of C formed on this plan had dis- 
tances of three different sizes between the notes. Some of the 
steps or whole tones were nine commas apart, while others 
were only eight commas apart. The short steps, from E to F 
and from B to C, were five commas apart. Ina scale where the 
eights and nines were mixed up together it madea difference in 
the melody what letter was chosen as the initial note. The 
large distances or tones of nine commas began at C, F, A, 
and nowhere else. When the idea occurred of transposing 
the old chants to suit the voices of singers, it was found that 
C DE gave a different melody from G A B, and that D E F 
gave a melody peculiar to itself, and unlike the ABC. To 
divide the scale into equal parts was known to be impossible. 
The number twelve—that of the semitones in the octave—is 
divisible into 6 twos, 4 threes or 3 fours, representing the 
whole tone, the minor third and the major third, respective- 
ly. But 6 major tones of g commas each would amount to 
54 commas; 6 minor thirds of 16 commas each would equal 
56, while 3 major thirds of 17 commas each would make up 
52. All plans giving either an excess ora deficiency of the 
required number 53. Bach decided that equal temperament 
was preferable to all other systems; but his opponents con- 
tended that his system, while adding 15 to the number of 
scales, spoiled the g perfect ones then existing. England 
kept her organs till very lately tuned so as to be only useful 
for a few keys, which were absolutely perfect. Musical com- 
position was of course affected by the capabilities of the in- 
struments in use, and it is certain that Wagner’s harmonies 
could never have been performed if the old system of per- 
fect tuning had remained in vogue. 

The faults of the present system are by many pronouuced 
to be its glory, and the variety produced by the difference in 
character of the differing keys is extolled as a great charm. 
In the year 1818 Bombet gave the following ideas to the 
world: ‘‘F major is rich, mild, sober and contemplative (il- 
lustrated by Recordare); D minor the same, but of a heavier 
and darker cast; more doleful, solemn and grand (Haydn's 
Third Mass); G major, gay and sprightly (Minuet Samson); 
E minor, persuasive soft and tender (Litany); A flat major 
the most lovely of the tribe, unassuming, gentle, soft, deli- 
cate and tender, having none of the pertness of A in sharps, 
Every author has been sensible of the charms of this key, and 
has reserved it for the expression of his most refined senti- 
ments (op. 26, Beethoven). F minor—Religious, penitential 
and gloomy (Mendelssohn sonata). A major—Golden, warm 
and sunny (Lieder), F sharp minor—Mournfully grand. B 
flat major—The least interesting of any; it has not sufficient 
fire to render it majestic or grand, and is too dull for song 
(exception may be taken to this, as in the following, ‘‘And 
granta leader;” ‘‘Pignus Future;” ‘‘O come, every one”). 
G minor—Meek and pensive, replete with melancholy 
(‘‘How beautiful are the feet!) B in sharps—Keen and 
piercing (‘‘Be not afraid”). C major—Bold, vigorous and 
commanding (‘‘How excellent”), A minor—Plaintive but 
not feeble (Lieder). D-flat major—Awfully dark. In this 
remote key Haydn and Beethoven have written their sub- 
limest thoughts. (Perhaps D-flat minor is here meant, illus- 
trated by Moonlight sonata and Dussek). D major—Ample, 
grand and noble (Coromation anthem). B minor—Bewailing 
(“O, God, have mercy”). E-flat major—Full and mellow, 
sombre, soft and beautiful (Benedictus, Mozart). C minor 
—Complaining (Lieder), E major—Bright and pellucid 
(‘‘Harmonious Blacksmith”). 

Examples might be given to prove that the reverse of these 
sensations can also be produced by many of these keys, and 
some writers even contend that the coloring is more fre- 
quently due to the internal resources of the art itself than to 
pitch and temperament. All musicians, however, admit that 
the keys have individuality of character, and this personality 
produces the charm so often heard in great compositions 
where sequences of similar phrases are echoed and repeated 
through a long series of keys, each time producing anew, 
fascinating and sometimes startling effect, even though the 
precise shape of the phrase remains unaltered. This ques- 
tion of temperament is more extensively treated in Rimbault 
and Hopkins’ ‘‘ History of the Organ,” from which work 
useful material for this lecture has been taken. We will 
now return ‘o our study of vibrations. The best work on 
the subject is by Helmholtz, and among the best originally 
written in our own language are those of Tyndall, Ellis, 
Bosanquet, Donkin and others. A very valuable instru- 
ment has been invented for counting vibrations. It is called 
a siren, and consists of two perforated disks of the same 
size, one forming the top of a hollow cylinder through which 





air can be driven, the other above it and so placed as to be 
able to revolve when the wind is forced through the cylinder. 
Through the holes in the disks the wind rushes so as to pro- 
duce notes and rapid revolutions of the upper disk. Accord- 
ing to the rapidity of the revolutions the pitch of a note and 
the number of its vibrations are determined and registered. 
With the aid of a siren we find that B sharp and C natural 
are two very different sounds, and the instrument also shows 
distinctly how many vibrations B sharp gives more than C, 
In other words, the B sharp which we reach. by proceeding 
in fifths twelve times from C_ is proved to be 
twenty-three cents of a semitone agree 
with C. In exact figures, .23460. To lose this excess and 
make C return to C bya series of “twelve fifths, each fifth 
must be lowered about two cents, or .01955. Nowas regards 
the third of each scale. On the pianoforte of the present day 
a major third is counted as four semitones. As we have 
used the word cents, let us for the sake of clearness use the 
word dollar, and reckon the twelve semitones in a scale as 
worth $1 each. A third, then, is worth $4. But, according 
to natural measurement, a true third should only be worth 
3.86, or, strictly, 3.86314. All the thirds on the piano are, 
therefore, thirteen cents above par, or thirteen cents above 
the natural third which a certain lengthening of a pipe or 
string would give. This lengthening is in proportion as five 
is to four. The interval of a third of the value of 3.86 is 
never used in music. It is found by descending in fifths eight 
times from C to F flat or E, thus: C, F, B flat, E flat, A flat, 
D flat, G flat, C flat, F flator E. At each downward step by 
these fifths, which are each worth 7.02, the pitch is depressed 
two cents, and on arriving at E or F fiat the depression 
amounts to sixteen cents, or exactly .15640, and this is al- 
lowed to pass, with a little management, as the equivalent of 
thirteen cents, or .13686—the difference between the natural 
third and the one we use. This is the sound which forms a 
natural sized third to C, but is the eighth of a dollar or the 
eighth of a semitone too much for our circle of keys. 

This study of the subject of temperament and vibrations is 
useful to all instrumentalists and vocalists. By it the singer 
and the violinist learn the necessity of making some of their 
major thirds sharp and some of their fifths flat; but it is of 
the utmost practical value to the tuners of piano, organ or 
harp, whose duty it is to make allowance between natural in- 
tervals and those required by the music system. Indeed, 
they actually train themselves to hear the differences and to 
allow for the discrepancies by tuning a certain number of 
beats sharp or flat. When there is perfect consonance there 
are no beats, but when two notes not quite in unison are 
sounded together, distressing beats and quarrelsome and 
contending pulsations pain the ear. Beats begin to be dis- 
agreeable when their number exceeds 3 or 4 in the 
second, are worse when they are about 33 in the second, 
and continue to appear as throbs or beats even far 
beyond 100 in the second. The middle C on the piano gives 
about 264 vibrations in one second. In tuning a fifth the 
upper note ought to give one beat flat per second, or exactly 
53-4 per minute. The octave above should give twice the 
number of dissonant beats, and the intervening notes should 
give beats nearly in a fixed ratio. Beats may be seen as well 
as heard, and some beautiful experiments are used by Tyn- 
dall in his lectures on sound. He causes a musical note to 
be sounded by the siren near a flame of gas in a glass tube. 
When the note of the siren is in unison with the pitch of the 
tube the flame is motionless. When, however, the siren and 
tube are out of tune with each other so much as to cause 
beats perceptible to the ear, the flame jumps in time to each 
beat. The jumps cease when unison is reached, and begin 
again as the siren is urged above the pitch of the tube, be- 
coming more rapid as the discordant interval between the 
two instruments is increased. The following numbers give 
the proportions of the vibrations in the eight notes of the well 
tempered scale now in general use: 

a ee eS A ee ee ee 
24, 26, 30, 32, 36, 40, 45, 48. 

The two Cs are in the proportion of 1, 2; the C G as 2, 3; 
the C F as 3, 4; the C Aas 3,5. By close examination of 
these numbers it will be found that most intervals of the 
same size have a proportionate number of vibrations. For 
instance, E F and BC stand as 30, 32, and 45, 48. Both are 
as 15, 16. So with many of the other intervals. The length 
of string and pipe to produce the notes of the scale is in in- 
verse proportion to the numbers showing their vibrations. 

A discourse on musical consonance and the laws of vibra- 
tion as connected with the temperament of the scale would 
be incomplete without some attention being given to the 
question of nodes, as explained by Tyndall. When astretched 
rope or an india rubber tube filled with sand, with one of its 
ends attached to a fixed object, receives atug at the other end, 
the protuberance raised upon the tube runs along it as a pulse 
to the fixed end, and, being there reflected, returns to the hand 
by which the impulse was imparted. The time required for 
the pulse to travel from the hand to the fixed end of the tube 
and back is that required by the whole tube to execute a 
complete vibration. When a series of pulses are sent 
in succession along the tube, the direct and reflect- 
ed pulses meet, and by their coalescence divide the 
tube into a series of vibrating parts, called ventral 
segments, which are separated from each other by points of 
apparent rest called nodes. A musical string, deadened or 
damped by a feather at a point one-half, one-third, one-fourth, 
one-fifth, &c,, of its length from one of its ends, and having 
its shorter segment agitated, divides itself exactly like the 
india rubber tube. Its divisions may be rendered apparent by 
placing little paper riders across it. Those placed at the 
ventral segments are thrown off, while those placed at the 
nodes retain their places. The notes corresponding to the 
division of a string into its aliquot parts are called the har- 
monics of the string. 

For the further study of this interesting subject, as also 
for valuable ideas connected with sympathetic vibrations of 
instruments, tuning forks, pendulums and the pitch of sound 
and harmonics, as required for the production of the five 
vowels of our language, as exemplified by musical flames, 
and for other information useful to the musician, I must refer 
you to Tyndall’s Lectures on Sound. 
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T' {ERE are plenty of people who think the drama 
sinful, not because of anything strikingly and 
obtrusively naughty in the emotions it awakens into 
life, anything consciously vile in the architecture or 


arrangement of the buildings devoted to its presen- 


tation, or anything openly demoralizing about 
the private character of those who practice the 
art. It is in their eyes simply unhallowed; it has 
not received the priestly benediction. Hence it is 


unblessed and unprofitable. 





. l'UNATELY for these supersensitive minds, 

there are other opportunities for the gratification 
of the dramatic impulse in their natures. They are not 
the Sunday school tableaux, the cantata by the choir, 
assisted by the Bible class, or the old folks’ concert, in 
which the rudiments of dramatic action are set forth 
only because they cannot otherwise be profitably em- 
ployed. The fact of the matter is, that the very 
them that the drama is 
vanity and vexation of spirit adopt some of the most 


teachers who have instructed 


salient points watched and employed suitably by the 
dramatic artist, and by this means dole out a fair 
though only partially satisfactory dramatic ration to 
Too many of these economize 
the material with such painful stint that their flock, 
like the poor litle dears of Shepherd Cowley's fold, 
either grow up ascetics, with only half their natures 


their spiritual wards. 


developed, or steal an evening’s banquet at the un- 
hallowed houses of the drama, 





HIS cannot be urged against two preachers, largely 
favorites through the application of dramatic 
principles to the lessons they impress, more or less 


satisfactorily, every week. One of these is a person- 


age who periodically plays an interesting ro/e himself 
as a martyr, and performs it with much zest and ap- 
preciation of its sympathetic qualities. Only a few 


months ago his fellow presbyters were supremely 


anxious to prove him guilty of lying and deceit; at 
the present juncture, thanks to the discovery, in a 
highly theatrical way, of a document in black and 
white, they propose to try him over again on the 


The Rev. Dr. 
l'almage will then pose, declaim and strut—if martyrs 


more serious accusation of perjury. 


ever do consistently strut—in the vo/e which won him 
such hearty applause some time ago. But before he does 
this, like other performers upon the boards, he purposes 
to have a pleasant little time advertising himself in a 
Last 
Sunday he announced that, since Sarah Bernhardt, a 


manner not inconsistent with the clerical office. 


woman whom he had not attacked, had made obser- 
vations about him of an uncomplimentary character, 
he would have something to say regarding the stage 
at large. The American public remember that a few 
years ago the Rev. Dr. Talmage made himself tempo- 
rarily notorious by a reckless and most unchristian 
assault upon the character of the ladies and gentle- 
men of the theatrical profession. The consequence 
was a pretty general howl of execration—not from the 
profession, who calmly ignored him, but from the rep- 
utable press of the country. However, the Rev. Dr. 
Talmage’s congregation enjoyed the reflected notori- 
ety it received, as being partially identified with this 
expositor of unchristianity; and the announcement 
made by him that he would again speak of the drama 
has guaranteed him a large audience. The gobve- 
mouches of the congregation await his strictures with 
open mouths and ears, hoping, we have no doubt, to hear 
the forbidden joys of the theatre coarsely railedat, and 
the envied actors and actresses loudly, profanely and 
recklessly taken to account for their awful immorality. 





NE of the most bitterly cynical acts of the brilliant 

but uncompromising journalist who edits the New 
York Sun is about a year old. On January 1, 1880, 
if we are not mistaken, he published a list for a year 
of delinquent clergymen resident in the United States. 
It occupied a page and a half of the paper in small, 
nonpareil type. The charges proven against them 
were mainly violations of the seventh commandment, 
though, to do exact justice to the cloth, larceny, drunk- 
enness, embezzlement, fraud, bigamy, slander and 
other evidences of unregenerateness were by no means 
slighted by this shocking record. There is an actor 
in New York, a kindly old gentleman, William Dav- 
idge, whose labors in this direction have been more 
extended. He has several miles of similar informa- 
The list of besmirched clergymen for 1880 has 
not yet appeared. Possibly it would occupy too much 
space for any newspaper to publish. We do the Rev. 
Dr. Talmage the credit of saying that his name should 
not be upon it. The last prosecution proved nothing 
against him. But should the world’s interest in its 
Western creed survive twelve months, and his fellow 
presbyters on their oaths declare the Rev. T. De Witt 
Talmage guilty of perjury, he will, we fancy, have 
earned immortality upon this significant roll. Where- 
fore we entreat him earnestly to consider the parables 
of his professed Lord and Master, and to weigh first 
the probabilities of his own conviction, and, having 
settled these, to be very, very careful lest he fall into 
the error of publicly defaming one man or one woman 
in the dramatic profession. The actor is a long-suf- 
fering but careless type of humanity. He has been 
smitten on one cheek and meekly turned the other, 
But we have found him to be very much of a man. 
And one of the duties of manhood is to protect 
woman from assault. There is one wealthy and 
straightforward gentleman of the dramatic profession, 
blessed with one of the loveliest and most amiable of 
wives, who has deeply sworn that the first clergyman 
who constructively or incidentally charges one blem- 
ish upon her fair fame must make his accusation 
good before a jury of his peers, or take the punish- 
ment that the statutes provide for slander. ‘To this 
end he has placed $1,000 down, and many of his 
brothers in the profession are pledged to a like 
amount. If Mr. Talmage wants a lawsuit before 
civil or criminal tribunals, uninfluenced by the twad- 
dle of the pulpit, let him provoke the just vengeance 
of these gentlemen by any wholesale attack upon 
the ladies of the American stage. If he knows any- 
thing injurious to the fair repute of one, let him be 
specific. The day has gone by for generalities which 
may include virtuous wives and mothers and pure- 
minded daughters. Hallowed or unhallowed, he 
must answer to the law. Women’s reputations cannot 
be butchered again to make a preacher's holiday ser- 
mon agreeable to prurient ears. 


tion. 








SOLO SINGERS. 

[* matters of art New York may truly be said to 
be taking rank with the great capitals of Europe. 

Music of the highest character is here produced and 








intelligently commented on. New compositions and 





celebrated artists are judged from a very lofty stand- 
point, the reviews emanating from critics here being 
often noted for greater severity and impartiality than 
those which reach us from Europe. This, at least, 
shows that we have long ago passed the receptive 
state and have entered into the creative. 

Notwithstanding, however, the constantly ascend- 
ing standard of taste, it cannot be denied that we are 
indifferently provided with singers of undoubted ex- 
cellence. Those fitted for rendering adequately ora- 
torio music are especially scarce. The concerts of 
the Oratorio Society furnish continuous examples of 
the inferiority of the solo compared with that of the 
choral work. It is not here necessary to mention 
names, for the really capable singers are thoroughly 
well known to the general public, and, as for the 
others, they are too numerous to be passed in review. 
In viewing this subject, it must not be forgotten that 
reference is here had mainly to artists settled in our 
midst. Singers who come here for one or two seasons 
cannot rightly be taken into consideration, whether 
they display great talent or not. 

If we turn to the concert room, unprejudiced 
minds must admit that, of the large number of singers 
who annually make their appearance, only few de- 
serve to be called artists. They either lack voice, 
dramatic power, intelligence, true intonation, or some 
other necessary quality or qualities, if they are to be 
accounted worthy to swell the list of the few good 
singers now before the public. Talent cannot be 
purchased; it cannot even be gained by hard study. 
How frequently is this demonstrated by the number 
of singers who, at their début, fail to make any im- 
pression whatever, although they may have spent years 
abroad in unremitting application. It really seems as 
if there are fewer gifted vocalists than instrumental- 
ists. If this be true, it is to be supposed that hands 
are generally more perfectly formed than throats and, 
therefore, able to obtain greater mechanical dexterity 
and precision. Artistic feeling, lying above and be- 
yond technical excellence, is a purely innate quality, 
and consequently cannot be attained by practice. 

With these facts before us, it is scarcely a matter 
for surprise to find the number of good singers limit- 
ed. So true is this, that critics go to hear a débutant 
or foreign artist (on a first appearance) with more 
doubt than expectation. The former feeling is often 
justified, the latter rarely realized. Moreover, singers 
themselves frequently fail to exhibit their talent to the 
best advantage, and undertake injudiciously what it 
would have been wiser to let alone. When we hear 
the grand aria from “Elijah,” so expressive and dra- 
matic (“‘Hear ye, Israel!" and “I am He that com- 
forteth’’) sung by one whose voice is only fit to render 
sweet and tender melodies, a feeling of just indigna- 
tion is aroused within us at the miserable judgment 
displayed, and we involuntarily exclaim, “How could 
so gross a mistake be made!” Yet precisely such 
mistakes are of the most common occurrence. 

Thus it may be repeated that with singers of un- 
doubted excellence we are indifferently provided. 
There are some who, although possessed of fine 
voices, lack both judgment and poetic conception, 
and consequently cannot be accounted first-class. 
To find a satisfactory reason for the scarcity of good 
organs might be difficult; therefore, the old adage 
(somewhat altered to suit the present subject) may be 
accepted as conclusive: “Singers are born, not made.” 





“UNCLE TOM'S” LONGEVITY. 

ge wonders at times why ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin” 
should enjoy the longevity upon the stare that 
has marked its existence so far. The suggestion has 
been offered by a bright journalist that it meets certain 

dramatic requirements which no other play does. 
The American, he declares, is a born church goer. 
That form of dramatic art which adheres most closely 
to the evangelical model is that which will give most 
satisfaction to an American audience. If managers 
would only understand that the luxury of woe is the 
greatest of all luxuries, and inject a sermon into the 
play; insist upon calling the overture a voluntary, and 
have it played upon an organ; and, finally, give every 
male auditor time to stand up and inspect the lining 








of his hat before making himself comfortable in his 


THE COURIER. 
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seat, they would have very little reason to complain of 
the indifference of the public to the theatre. 

There is something in this, although the theme 
might be pursued further. ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
undoubtedly does owe something of its popularity to 
the ecclesiastical tendency to sermonize on slight 
provocation. The preachiness of Uncle Tom invests 
the performance with an evangelical charm that is 
irresistible to the average playgoer, and the touching 
incidents attending the death of Zva make the play- 
house feel comfortably like a conventicle. There is 
evidently a lurking sense of uneasiness in the mind of 
the playgoer that he, and especially she, is doing 
something wrong in taking a seat with a number on 
the back, and the utterances of the goody-goody hero 
or victim, or whatever he may be, banish this sense, 
and render a compromise with one’s conscience easy 
and natural. 

But “Uncle Tom's Cabin,” at Booth's, does not 
rely for its attractiveness upon this quality. It has, 
at least, four features in detail that entitle it to be 
held in high esteem, in addition to the recommenda- 
tion that everybody gets his money's worth. These 
four are the brilliant naturalness of the little girl who 
plays Zva, the wonderful voice of.one of the colored 
chorus, the inimitable humor of a genuine negro min- 
strel scene, where religious excitement finds expres- 
sion in physical convulsions, and perhaps, more than 
all, the wonderful set scene which ends the p!ay and 
represe: ts the Heavenly City whose “bulwarks glow 
with jasper and amethyst unpriced.” This scene, de- 
signed and executed by Hoyt, the scenic artist of 
Booth’s, is a work of art, which can be compared 
only in its way with a ‘painting by one of the mas- 
ters. Hoyt says that he spent only two weeks upon 
this scene, but months upon the work designed for 
the Passion Play—work which nobody ever saw, and 
which, such are the exigencies of the theatre, he was 
compelled to paint out. If the thought had occurred 
to Abbey, perhaps he could have let Morse read his 
play, backed by this scenery. It would have made a 
furor. 

Infant phenomena upon the stage are not as a rule 
to be desired. On the contrary, they may be reck- 
oned together with other pestilences of the playhouse, 
like the youth who sells photographs. Hence, when 
one encounters real intelligence, childishness in 
action, beauty and feeling, allied to intuitive dramatic 
sense and perception and a full range of expression— 
all of which are summed up in the performance of 
Eva by little Zoe Tuttle, the feeling of pleasure is 
heightened by one of amazement. And in this re- 
spect little Zoe’s personation of the heroine is unique. 

Apart from all this, one cannot but reflect upon the 
elasticity of ‘‘Uncle Tom's Cabin.” Farce, bur- 
lesque, minstrelsy, pictorial art and mechanical in- 
genuity, evangelical pathos, and just enough of human 
nature to link these incongruous elements together, 
make a play which, while intrinsically bad, may, 
nevertheless, become a vehicle for the conveyance of 
good ideas. 





CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 
STROLOGERS, some astronomers, and a vast 
number of professional croakers take pleasure 
in intimating that the world will in 1881 come, if not 
to an end so far as its habitability by the human race 
is concerned, at all events to a condition when the 
few survivors will be able to hold a caucus and re- 
organize things in such away that crime will have lost 
its hold upon humanity. 

On the whole this cataclysm will do a great deal of 
good if properly directed, and especially if among the 
organizations destroyed the reader of this paper a 
twelvemonth hence shall find a record of the annihila- 
tion of the society for minding other people’s business, 
whose branches have of late become almost as numer- 
ous as the busybodies themselves. ‘The millennial 
catastrophe, by obliterating those many phenomena 
of civilization which are to be prevented by agents of 
some society, will possibly remove the charters for the 
existence of the society itself, and render the world 
worth living in by people who believe that charity and 
honesty have plenty of business on hand at home. 

To enumerate one-tenth of the organizations 





especially designed to harass and hamper the well 
meaning and industrious would require too much 
time and space. There are two, however, which, 
since they have manifestly gone beyond the limits set 
to their intrusiveness by society at large, which the 
coming millennium can safely miss from the cata- 
logue. They both concern the young and both are 
made levers for persecution and injustice. One, 
which professes to make heroes out of juvenile delin- 
quents whose parents neglect them at home, assesses 
every theatrical manager a week’s profits to aid in the 
good work; another pounces upon the manager who 
has paid this assessment and treats him like a pick- 
pocket whenever he sees the chance of replenishing 
his coffers by letting young people appear on the 
stage and learn the rudiments of acting. 

The one holds the manager largely responsible for 
juvenile crime, and taxes him to suppress it; the other 
implies that his theatre is a sink of iniquity, which 
can only poison the minds of the young employed in 
it. The former proposition is not less exasperatingly 
an affront to decency and sense than the latter; but 
after receiving its tribute it ceases to actively inter- 
fere. The other is a constant menace and a constant 
annoyance. 

The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren has a title which no man or woman, worthy the 
name, can fail to respect. Indeed, it is so respectable 
that the State has authorized the organization which 
bears it to protect little ragamuffins in the street from 
the drunken ferucity of their fathers, the viciousness 
and neglect of inhuman mothers, little white slaves 
from the tyranny of their owners, and to prevent 
cruelty, real, tangible and susceptible of proof when- 
ever it sees an opportunity for the exercise of au- 
thority. 

The society, on the other hand, maintains that for 
a child under sixteen to appear in public and do for 
money, payable to itself, what it often does for money 
receivable by somebody else, is to submit to cruelty. 
Boys and girls who are allowed to participate in Sun- 
day schoo! tableaus are forbidden by law, thanks to 
this society, to appear before a similar public and 
earn something for themselves by so appearing. They 
may have nothing to do but walk across a stage half 
a dozen times of an evening, form part of a proces- 
sion, or at the most dance a few steps, receiving for 
that light and easy employment more than their 
parents together may make by hours of toil; but, since 
their appearance in a theatre is contrary to morbid 
sentiment, the manager who pays them renders him- 
self as liable to penalties as though he made a habit 
ot smashing plate glass windows or thrashing way- 
farers in the street. 

‘There are several juvenile opera companies on the 
road which cannot visit New York, because some of 
the most interesting performers are slightly below the 
age set by the society. The managers would be ar- 
rested and held up to public scorn as tormentors of 
little children, besides being fined and perhaps im- 
prisoned for cruelty. The girls might be, to all ap- 
pearance, young women, but the technical cruelty of 
paying anything to anybody under age—in a theatre 
—would involve just such treatment. 

There was a case of cruelty, to which the attention 
of this admirable society for minding other people’s 
business was not long ago directed. A little lad, of 
about twelve years, who had only one faculty— 
namely, that of memory—and in whom this one faculty 
had been developed at the expense of all the others, 
was taken from church to church to give exhibitions 
of his marvelous power in oratory. He could hear a 
speech by Burke, Chalmers or Beecher read to him 
once and reproduce it entire. Once started, he would 
continue to speak until stopped by some process not 
known to his audience. But when spoken to or asked 
a question, even the simplest, he acted like just what 
he was—an idiot. This hapless little fellow with an 
unbalanced brain, who could not reason, whose imagi- 
nation w.s only rudimentary, who had no other rec- 
ognizable mental faculty than memory, was exhibited 
to applauding thousands in the city of Brooklyn by 
professional museum managers. 

His managers and parents were unmolested, be- 
cause his sad infirmities were exposed in church—Dr. 





Talmage’s Tabernacle. And yet if cruelty was re- 
fined, it was made a thousand times more cruel in the 
case of this’helpless little imbecile, born with all his 
faculties, but robbed of all save one for the purpose 
of making money. 





ON THE ROAD. 


Barlow, Wilson, Primrose and West’s Minstrels, Rochester, 
December 31st, January 1st. Utica, 3d; Syracuse, 4th; Troy, 
sth; Albany, 6th; Pittsfield, 7th; Springfield, 8th. 

Baher & Farrow, ‘‘ The Emigrants,” Auburn, December 29; 
Oswego, 30th; Syracuse, 31st and January 1; Buffalo, January 
3, one week; Toronto, roth. one week; Albany, 17th, one 
week; Philadelphia, 24th, one week. 

Criterion Comedy Company, Gloucester, Mass., January 8 
and 10; Lowell, 12th; Newburyport, 13th. 


Mrs. Scott Siddons, Akron, O., January 7; Youngstown, 
O., 8th; Meadville, Pa., toth; Oil City, 11th; Titusville, rath; 
Erie, 13th; Jamestown, N. Y., 14th; Bradford, Pa., 15th; 
Buffalo, N. Y., 17th, 18th, roth and 2oth. 

Tony Denier’s Humpty Dumpty Company, Lexington, Ky., 
January 5; New Albany, 6th; Nashville, Tenn., 8th; Mem- 
phis, 1oth, 11th and 12th, and thence southward. 

Emma Abbott Opera Company, Cedar Rapids, la., Decem- 
ber 27 and 28; Clinton, Ia., 29th; Jackson, Mich., 30th; De- 
troit, December 31 and January 1; Toronto, Canada, 3d, 4th 
and 5th; Hamilton, Canada, 6th, and rest of the week in Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


Hill’s *‘ All the Rage” Company, Lockport, December 27; 
Jamestown, 28th; Erie, 29th; Youngstown, 30th; Akron, 31st; 
Canton, January 1; Columbus, 3d; Chillicothe, 4th; Dayton, 
5th; Springfield, 6th; Wheeling, W. Va., 7th and 8th; New- 
castle, roth; Sharon, 11th; Meadville, 12th; Bradford, 13th. 


Gus Williams in ‘‘ Our German Senator,” Toronto, Decem- 
ber 27, 28 and 29; Buffalo, 30th, 31st January 1; 
Scranton, 3d; Pittston, 4th; Wilkesbarre, sth; Allentown, 
6th; Lancaster, 7th; Reading, 8th; Grand Opera House, New 
York, roth, two weeks, 


and 


Madison Square Theatre Company, ‘‘ Hazel Kirke,” Rich- 
mond, Va., December 30, 31 and Baltimore, 3d, 
one week; Boston, 1oth, one week. 


January 1; 


Stranded Opera Companies. 


L'TTHOUGH the season so tar has generally been 
a successful one for theatrical troupes, representatives 
of two stranded operatic companies have found their way 
back to New York within the past few days. All of them 
have suffered great disappointment and annoyance, and in 
some cases individuals have been’ reduced to destitution. 
Particularly unfortunate was the Halleck French Opera 
Troupe. Through agents in Paris Colonel Halleck secured a 
troupe of fifty-two French opera singers and chorus, making 
engagements with each for seven months. The company ar- 
rived at New York two months ago and went at once to Mont- 
real. Among the troupe were Mlle. Zelie Weil; Mlle. Gre- 
net, who visited this country in 1873 with the Aimée troupe, 
ard her sister, Messrs. Dudley, Gallitz and others. The 
troupe played to fair houses for two weeks at Montreal, but 
took in little money; afterwards at Quebec, Three Rivers, 
Troy, Rochester and Syracuse. At the latter place Colonel 
Halleck left the troupe. Money was raised and they came to 
Albany, where they played au engagement week before last, 
but were again unsuccessful. Nearly half the troupe have 
made their way New York, leaving thelr baggage in pawn for 
unpaid board, and are here being cared for chiefly by French 
families, who are able to give them a temporary lodging, but 
cannot further assist them on their way back to France. 
None of them speak English; and all wish to return to their 
homes, as they have no means of making a livelihood here. 
About twenty of the company are still in Albany, unable to 
get away. : 

The other wreck is that of the Tagliapietra Grand Italian 
Opera Troupe, which made a fall tour through Canada, the 
West and the South, visiting the principal cities in the Gulf 
States, including Texas. ‘‘ A company never had such hard 
luck as we had,” said Signor Tagliapietra yesterday. ‘‘There 
were over fifty persons ‘in the troupe, and traveling and hotel 
expenses were enormous, to say nothing of salaries and inci- 
dentals. Houses were poor everywhere, and at New Orleans 
I had to explain the situation to the company and asked them 
whether they would take the chances and go ahead or break 
up. They agreed to go ahead, and so we did Texas, losing 
money all the time. As a last resort we made a break for 
Memphis, but it was as bad there as everywhere else. The 
manager of the Vicksburg Opera House telegraphed me $400 
to pay expenses to go there, but the company refused to go; 
so I returned the money and we broke up. Some friends got 
up a concert, which netted $300, and through the generosity 
of the railroad men we got to Cincinnati about three weeks 
ago. Some of the troupe came at once to New York, but 
most of them stayed there waiting for a job. 1 arrived several 
days ago without money enough to pay for a day’s lodging. 
I have lost more than any one else, and am worse off than 


any of them to-day."—. Y. World, 
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TRADE TOPICS. 
NOTES AND ACTIONS. 
.. Howard Foote was also busy taking stock. 
... Howard Reynolds, the cornet soloist, is in Europe. 
.. Decker Brothers are doing a good steady business, 
.August Pollman was very busy taking stock early this 
week, 
....Mr. Conover, of St. Louis, was here in the beginning of 
the week 
...Kranich & Bach gave their men a week’s holiday about 
New Year's. 
... There seemed to be a lull in general trade about the 
first of the week 
Sohmer & Co. 
warerooms look bare. 


have so few pianos on hand, that their 


...Mr. Lyon, of Lyon & Healy, Chicago, was on a visit to 
New York early this week. 
..Mr 


was in this city on Tuesday. 


Haines, of the firm of Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, 


...George M. Gould, piano dealer, of Boston, Mass., has 
renewed a chattel mortgage. 
... Judgment for $612 has been rendered against Young & 
Co., piano dealers of this city. 
..George Towle, piano-key manufacturer, of Northboro, 
Mass., has given a chattel mortgage for $644. 
.J. P. Hale 
Mr. Hale has not yet returned from California. 
<a Van 
Syckle, of Bay City, Mich., for an excellent photograph of his 


is still receiving more orders than he can 
fill 
are due to G. E. 


thanks of THe Courier 


music store in that city 
.. Billings & Co, 


established between their store and the 


are having telegraphic communication 


Atlantic and Pacific 


Telegraph Office. They say they are completely sold out of 
stock, and have actually had to turn away customers. 

..The schedule of David H. & John B. Dunham, con- 
stituting the firm of Dunham & Sons, piano manufacturers, of 
Railroad avenue and 155th street, who recently made an as- 
signment to Ernest Reinking, was filed Friday, December 31. 


It shows liabilities, $141,902.62; nominal assets, $122,228.41, 


and real assets, $21,840.25 

... Another meeting of creditors of Dunham & Sons, took 
place on December 29. The committee appointed to examine 
the statement made by the firm submitted its report recom- 
mending a settlement at the rate of 25 cents on the dollar, 
and the acceptance of indorsed notes for 6, 9, 12, 15 and 18 
months. The report was adopted by the meeting. 


...5teinway & Sons have made a noticeable change in the 
appearance of their warerooms, The front, of what has here- 
tofore been the reception room, has been partitioned off and 
bookkeeper’s offices, which up to January 1 
William 


Steinway's private office remains where it has always been. 


fitted up for the 
were in the small building adjoining on the west. 


Baltimore Trade News. 
BALTIMORE, Md., January 3, 1881. 
Hk 


last year, and therefore offers a fine inducement to deal- 


music business has been greatly in excess of 
ers here to make more strenuous efforts next year, and from 


all indications it is their intention to do so. Nothing spurs a 


man forward so much as a prosperous season. Baltimore is a 
vast field in which to work, and one which, with judicious 
management, can be made to pay handsomely 


rhe upright piano has almost entirely taken the place of the 
parlor grand, It takes up so little space that it must neces- 


be 
prised if it supersedes all others for domestic use. 


sarily the popular instrument, and [I would not be sur- 


In a conversation with Ernest Knabe, he stated that there 


was every indication of an exceedingly prosperous year in 


Wm. Knabe 


and business has been corre- 


1881 


& Co 


indeed, far exceeding all preceding years. 


have been very active, 


spondingly good. In October they sold 164 instruments, and 
that was the best month of the year for them. Up to Decem- 


ber 31, 1880, they had sold for the year over 1,600 pianos. 


This house is deservedly popular here. I have yet to come 
across one of its make of pianos that did not turn out exactly 
as represented to be. The firm is agent for the Smith Ameri- 
can Organ Company, and Clough & Warren and Shoninger 
organs The organ trade has been exceedingly good, and the 
firm has no reason to complain. 


Sanders & Stayman have been very busy. One can scarcely 


pass their store at any time without finding the pavement 
filled with organs and pianos, in fact, sometimes it is almost 
impossible to pass. The Weber is their great standby in the 
piano line, the sales of this instrument have been far beyond 
their most sanguine expectations. They also keep the 
Fischer piano, which is doing well and giving satisfaction. 
The Estey organ has become a very popular organ in this 
city. nearly every Sunday school has one. The sales outside 
of this city in both organs and pianos, have been very good. 
Charles M. Stieff continues to manufacture a very fine in- 


strument, and this fact has been recognized by the community, 
if I judge by the number of pianos which he sells. What need 
clse be said of this house, than that it sells all the instruments 
Mr. Stieff is agent of the Burdett, New Eng- 


it can make. 








land, Palace, Taylor & Farley and Sterling organs. He re- 
ports sales as entirely satisfactory in this line. 

Otto Sutro, the agent of the Steinway, Chickering, Kranich 
& Bach, Haines & Dunham pianos still continues to sell these 
instruments in numbers to afford him entire satisfaction. He 
says that he has nothing to complain of, but a great deal to be 
thankful for. His sales of both pianos and organs have been 
such as to give him increased energy for the coming contest 
in the spring. Mr. Sutro always has on hand a fine assort- 
ment of Mason & Hamlin, Geo. Woods and Wilcox & White 
organs. 

Freeborn G. Smith, the maker of the Bradbury pianos, is 
not doing very well here. * Time seems to be plentiful to the 
gentleman in charge, as he whiles away the hours reading 
books. 

Henry McCaffrey, has been too busy to talk to any one. 
Sheet music has been going so lively that the jovial Mr. 
McCaffrey is almost too happy to exist. O. Sutro’s sales in 


sheet music have increased to a considerable extent. He has 
five gentlemen in this department. 
George Willig & Co. have been exceedingly busy. They 


have added to their business the Gabler & Behning pianos the 
sales of which have been good. R. 


The Adventures of a Piano. 
Cuicaco, Ill., December 31, 1880. 

AST summer Lyon & Healy rented a piano to a 
customer at Lake Forest, Ill., and one day, while the 
family were airing themselves on the veranda at one end of 
their residence, an old buck goat got into the parlor from an. 
other end, and, roaming around, espied what he took to be 
another quadruped of the same species reflected through ene 
of the elegantly finished panels of a Lyon & Healy upright. 
The way that buck went for that piano was a caution, and it 
is needless to say that there was no goat reflected from the 

panel when he got through butting. 

Lyon & Healy have in press a new band catalogue of 200 
pages, illustrated by upwards of 200 engravings of band in- 
struments and outfits. Mr. Post has been engaged in its com- 
pilation for two months past. This firm has also just given 
an order for one thousand mechanical orguinettes. It has en- 
tered into that branch of the business with its usual display 
of enterprise, published an elegant catalogue and advertised 
the instrument broadcast throughout the Western and Pacific 
States. 

In accordance with their long observed custom, Lyon & 
Healy distributed Christmas turkeys among such of their em- 
It took fifty-three of the gobblers 

G. 


ployees as have families. 
to go around. 


A Bay City Pageant. 
Bay City, Mich., January 3, 1881. 
HE holiday trade is over, and the music dealers 
are happy; and well they may be, for trade never was 
better. 

Van Syckle, one of the most enterprising dealers of this 
city, required nine drays, headed by the Knights Templars’ 
Band in full uniform, to deliver the pianos and organs sold by 
The procession was a fine one, 
The pianos 
were Chickering uprights, Hale and McCammon squares, and 
Estey, Burdett and Taylor & Farley organs. PRESTO. 


him for Christmas presents. 
and it created no little excitement on the streets. 


Trade in Burlington, fa. 

BURLINGTON, Ia., January 3, 1881. 
a of the music houses of this place have had 
a fine trade during the holidays. C. H. Whiting, who 
handles the Chickering, Case and Weelock pianos and New 
England and Estey organs, sent out a number of fine instru- 
James A. Guest, aside from his large wholesale trade, 
sold a large number of pianos and organs at retail. I dropped 
in on Friday and saw five pianos and at least a dozen organs 
marked for Christmas presents, and was also shown an order 
a Weber parlor grand. Mr. Guest sells the Weber, 
Decker, Kranich & Bach, Gabler and Schaeffer pianos, and 
the famous Mason & Hamlin Organs. Mr. Guest gave a 
fine piano, stool, cover and book away on Christmas to one 
of four hundred ticket holders, whom he had presented free 
with a ticket after they had purchased one dollar’s worth of 
I am glad to learn that the piano fell toa deserving 

Max. 


ments. 


for 


music. 
family. 
Detroit Trade Notes. 
Derroit, Mich., December 27, 1880. 

USIC trade has picked up wonderfully here dur- 

ing the week or ten days preceding the holidays. Of 

course most of it is due to the great business boom, which 

seems to beat all the booms that have ever preceded it. Still 

much js due to the increasing taste in music; v/de the enor- 
mous list of teachers in this city ! 

C. J. Whitney, who is agent for the Chickering and other 
pianos and Estey organs, reports an ever incgeasing trade. 
His assortment of sheet music and music books, is, I believe, 
the largest in the Northwest, and the manifold editions of 
Chopin, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Bach and other masters, 
C. J. Whitney is also a publisher, 
which does not deter him from importing and constantly keep- 
ing on hand the latest publications of Breitkopf and Hartel, 


are all to be found here. 











Jiirgenson, Ricordi, Augener & Co., Flaxland and other for- 
eign houses. 

J. P. Weiss, dealer and importer in sheet music, agent for 
the Steck gold medal pianos, and the pianos of several othe 
makers, speaks well of the holiday trade. He keeps a large} 
stock of small instruments, and commands a good share of the 
country trade. 

R. D. Bullock is the agent for Steinway & Sons, Hazelton 
and Gabler pianos; also for the Smith American organs. He 
has agencies in Grand Rapids, Jackson and Saginaw, and 
judging from the activity in his store here, he must control a} 
good share of the public custom. Roe Stephens is the Detroit} 
agent for Weber, Knabe and Vose pianos; also the Mason and | 
Hamlin organs. In addition to his extensive stock of Ameri- 
can publications, he has opened lately a circulating musical 
library, which has been received by the public with a merited | 
favor. ee 




















































































The Best in Years. 


Sr. Louis, December 27. 


| 
| 
| 
! 
! 


HE Christmas business among the piano and 
organ dealers has been better this year than for many | 
years before. The number of pianos and organs delivered | 
December 24 for Christmas presents was something astonish- | 
ing. | 
The St. Louis Pianoforte Company, 815 South. Seventh 
street, has quit business, and sold out stock, etc. The factory 
is now used by Connover Brothers, of this city, who are 
manufacturing uprights. One af the piano tuners of this city 
is credited with having invented a new repeating action for 
ordinary square pianos, and from long and severe study over 
the same is said to have lost his reason, before having secured 
it with a patent. A. N. DANTE, 


Canadian Piano Manufacture. 


HE Commercial Review, of Hamilton, Canada, 
says: ‘‘The history of Canadian manufacturers has 
never yet been fully written, and many noble efforts which 
have contributed to our independence of outside manufact- 
urers and the development of our home resources have not 
been placed on record. In considering the resources of the 
enterprising city of Hamilton this fact is made manifest at 
every step of our investigation; we do not advance that the 
industries are not known, for the real worth of the products 
of her factories in special classes of goods has long ago 
spread their reputation outside of the local circle, but we can 
state they are not as widely known as they deserve. The 
manufacture of pianofortes is one of the branches which is 
specially worthy of notice, and we have here at least one firm 
whose pianos are of great excellence. We refer to the 
Thomas piano, manufactured at the factory of Chas. L. 
Thomas, No. 92 King street. This is now the oldest piano 
factory in Western Canada, if not in the Dominion, having 
been founded in 1832 by the father of the present proprietor, 
whose practical ability in the manufacture of this instrument 
was the first to conceive and introduce the metal frame into 
the interior of the instrument instead of wood, which was 
the first departure of material importance from the old style 
pianos, and which led to the great and progressive changes 
in the quality and construction of this instrument which now 
gives employment to thousands in the factories in the United 
States, and permanently inspires to exertion some of the 
finest mechanical talent in the world. The Thomas piano 
from the outset was destined as a piano to be not merely of 
fine glossy exterior or made for cheap use, but an instrument 
in which the purchaser might invest and feel satisfied that, 
with fair treatment, it would last a family for a lifetime, and 
always be prized asa valuable possession. From the first 
days of public exhibitions these instruments have been sub- 
jected to the test of impartial comparison with pianos of all 
other makers, and it seems to have been the policy of the 
house to invite criticism and impartial comment from all 
sources, so that their instruments might be improved and 
perfected by this method and the retention of as nearly as 
possible the same staff of workmen (some of which latter 
have been for over a quarter of a century in their 
employ); small improvements have been steadily in- 
troduced from year to year, which has enabled this 
piano to build for itself a standard reputation which time and 
a special adaptation to this branch of industrial art could 
alone realize. The Canadian Commission at the Centennial 
Exhibition were specially struck with the splendid workman- 
ship and unusually high musical order of this piano, and 
after some very flattering encomiums upon this as the result 
of Canadian skill and enterprise awarded it a diploma and 
grand medal ofhonor. While the deputation some years back 
were engaged in the collection of specimens of noted Cana- 
dian products, with a view to afford official information to 
Great Britain upon the development of Canadian industries, 
selected the Thomas piano as their representative instru- 
ment. Every provincial exhibition has been a triumph, and 
the house has never yet failed to receive a prize where ex- 
hibiting. Over 2,500 of these pianos have been turned out 
by this house, consisting of square, grand and upright. They 
have been shipped to England and even into the United 
States, where they have given unqualified satisfaction. 
Canadians may look with just pride to such instances of 
progressive industry. 
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Hipkins’ History of the Pianoforte. 
By T. Percy M. Betts. 
[Concluded.]} 

THE REPETITION ACTION. 

We have so recently (in our issue of September, 1880) given 
in full the details of the history of Erards that there is no need 
to refer in detail tothem At any rate, it is certain that Erard 
began in 1777 to make a square, copied from an English 
piano, and it was not until he had been driven to England by 
the Revolution, and had returned to Paris in 1796, that he 
ventured to make a grand piano. The repetition action did 
not make its appearance till more than twenty years after- 
wards, and Mr. Hipkins gives a drawing of it. The Erard 
action has been used as a pattern by many other makers. 
Herz of Paris and Steinway of New York used simplified 
copies of it, and Herr Bechstein of Berlin has recently 
‘adopted it in place of Kriegelstein’s. Mr. Hipkins likewise 
adds that Bluthner in Germany, Pleyel and Kriegelstein in 
Paris, Southwell the younger, Ramsay, Kind, Collard, Hop- 
kinson, and Brinsmead in London, are ‘‘names that have 
come prominently forward in connection with experiments” to 
obtain a repetition action. Following Erards, ‘‘repetition be- 
*came the pianoforte maker’s dominant idea in this country 
and elsewhere, each, according to his knowledge and ability, 
contriving a repetition action to call his own, though generally 
a modification of an existing one.” Mr. Hipkins can hardly 
expect this sweeping assertion to go forth without question, 
or his summary dismissal of nearly the whole of the French 
makers and of the pianoforte inventions of the last twenty 
years, to pass without protest. 

THE UPRIGHT PIANO. 

We now arrive at the stage when it was necessary to invent 
an upright piano. The small size of English rooms rendered 
the upright preferable to either the square or the grand, and 
early in the present century the smaller pianos were invented 
in England. The idea was doubtless derived from upright 
harpsichords and the upright grand, patented by John Lan- 
dreth in 1787; but these latter were merely.horizontal instru- 
ments turned up on end, with the necessary modification of 
the action to adapt it to the position. 

In 1800 Isaac Hawkins patented the first perpendicular 
pianoforte, from three to four feet in height, descending to 
within a few inches of the floor, ‘‘to give the instrument a 
more convenient and elegant shape than any heretofore 
made.” His patent, as Mr. Hipkins points out, also includes 
two other important ideas—the use of coiled strings for the 
bass, and a sostinente obtained by reiteration of hammers set 
in motion by a roller. We may observe en passant that a 
trade correspondent, a member of a well known firm of deal- 
ers in the country, has recently directed our attention to this 
patent, and has questioned the efficacy of Messrs. Brins- 
mead’s ‘‘trade mark.” This explanation will suffice to show 
that the trade mark is perfectly good. Thomas Loud in 1802 
gave a diagonal shape to his upright piano by sloping the 
strings in an angular direction for the sake of portability. 

THE CABINET PIANO. 

The early upright was, however, soon succeeded by the 
cabinet, the invention of which is usually attributed to Rob- 
ert Southwell, who took out his patent in 1807. Mr. Hip- 
kins puts forward aclaim for John Broadwood, who avers 
that he gave a sketch fora cabinet piano to, Southwell in 
1804. It is likewise stated in Mr. Brinsmead’s ‘‘History of 
the Piano,” that Hancock, a musical instrument maker in 
Westminster, has claims to the invention, although Mr. Hip- 
kins does not allude to him. A few of these cabinét pianos 
are still to be seen in old houses, and occasionally in sale- 
rooms, although they are now no longer made. The frame 
of the piano was brought down to the ground, and the sound 
was produced by the action of connecting rods and levers 
from the keys, which caused the hammers to strike against 
the strings; but its great height (six feet) and length of action 
were unfavorable to the delicacy of touch. 

THE COTTAGE PIANO. 

The cottage piano, pure and simple, was first produced by 
Robert Wornum, Jr., in 18r1r. Its height was about 4 ft. 6 
in., and it was diagonally strung, its successor in 1813 being 
vertically strung, and called the “harmonic.” Mr. Hipkins, 
without specially referring to it, thus corrects an error in 
which Edgar Brinsmead had fallen. Wornum’s cottage ac- 
tion was not completed till 1828, and it is technically known 
as the ‘‘crank” action. It has now practically superseded 
the ‘‘sticker” action of Southwell. Camille Pleyel intro- 
duced it to France, and under the more popular name of 
“check” action it is generally used in French, German, and 
in all but the very cheapest qualities of English pianos. Mr. 
Hipkins alludes to William Frederick Collard, who, in part- 
nership with Clementi, had in 1800 taken up the business of 
Longman & Broderip in Cheapside, and who, in 1811, es- 
sayed an oblique pianoforte by turning a square one ‘‘up- 
wards on its side;” and here he practically leaves the cottage 
piano. 

We may mention that the piccolo piano, or pianino, in 
which the height is reduced to about 3% ft., was introduced 
about the year 1827, and that until a year or two ago about 
seven-eighths of the pianos made in England were either cot- 


tages or piccolos. 
IRON FRAMES, 


We next arrive at the vexed question of iron frames, which 
are now being more and more generally adopted in England. 
Mr. Hipkins observes that since the time of Cristofori the 


necessity of strengthening the case to bear thicker strings 
than were used for the harpsichord has been manifest. The 
gap between the wrest plank and the sound board, through 
which the hammers of the grand piano rose to strike the 
strings, was the first to be strengthened with metal, as a ma- 
terial at once stronger than wood and very economical of 
space. This was effected by steel arches, a contrivance 
which has remained in general employment, but of the in- 
ventor of which there is no record. Mr. Hipkins states that 
there are three in Stodart’s grand of 1788, and no doubt 
earlier examples exist, the dates of which are desirable, 
As far back as Schroeter the idea of iron as a resisting power 
in pianofortes was known. In 1763 Schroeter published his 
early drawings, said to have been done in 1717-21, 
and the widerstandseisen or resisting bar, placed 
transversely over the wrest plank, resting firmly upon 
the strings and forming the straight bridge, figures 
in one of them. Joseph Smith in 1799 patented metal longi- 
tudinal bracing under the sound board, and replacing the 
wooden bracings; but this was merely affected in order to in- 
troduce a tambourine. Mr. Hipkins declares that James 
Shudi Broadwood had a grand piano made in 1804, the com- 
pass of which was carried up to F; and as it was found that 
the wrest plank was weakened by the extension, and that the 
treble sank in pitch, he had, in 1808, three grand pianos 
made in which steel tension bars were applied above the 
strings to remedy the inequality. No public record of this 
experiment exists at the Patent Office or elsewhere; but Mr. 
Hipkins states it is recorded in the work books of the firm 
at that date, and that it was repeated in 1818, the metal bars 
being then four instead of three. In 1862 Messrs. Broad- 
wood issued in their Exhibition Book a statement that the 
mode of fixing these bars was at first defective, the wood giv 
ing way to the thrust of the bars; and Mr. Hipkins admits 
that the tension bars were certainly not in use in 1817, as the 
grand piano presented to Beethoven by James and Thomas 
Broadwood was constructed of wood, and only went up to C 
—six octaves, C to C, 

The next step in the direction of iron framing was made by 
a young Scotch tuner, Allen, a workman at Stodart’s, and 
who with James Thoms (who supplied the necessary technical 

knowledge of piano manufacture) patented in 1820 a com- 
plete upper framing of hollow tubes, in combination with 
plates of iron and brass bound together by stout wooden 
crossbars, for the purpose of compensation. Messrs, Stodart 
acquired this patent, which was a very valuable one. 

The next step was taken by Samuel Herve, a workman em- 
ployed at Broadwood’s, and who in 1821 made a fixed string- 
plate, which was at once adapted to a square by Broadwood. 
James Broadwood then experimented with various combina- 
tions of the string-plate and tension bars, and in 1827 he 
produced and permanently adopted a system of complete 
metal bracing. This was, it will be observed, to provide for 
tension rather than for compensation. 

The next step was taken in the United States, when Alpheus 
Babcock, of Boston, patented in 1825 a cast-iron frame for a 
square piano, the object being compensation. The patent 
failed. 

In 1825 Pierre Erard patented a system of fixing the ten- 
sion bars to the wooden braces beneath the sound-board by 
bolts passing through holes cut in the sound-board; and in 
1831 the before-mentioned William Allen patented a cast-iron 
frame to combine the wrest plate, tension bars and string 
plate in one casting, wooden bars being let into the wrest 
plank to receive the tuning pins. In the inventions of Allen 
and Babcock we therefore find the germs of the fu!! iron 
framing of the present day, the difference being that, wi:2reas 
Babcock’s invention was to provide for compensevtion. that 
of Allen’s was for tension. Allen’s was indisputably the 
more valuable invention, but it was rejected, and the Eng- 
lish trade continued to use the combinations of wood and 
metal. 

Conrad Meyer, of Philadelphia, was next in the field. He 
claims to have invented in 1832 the complete metal frame in 
one casting, and a specimen, dated 1832, was shown at the 
recent Philadelphia and Paris Exhibitions. In 1737 Jonas 
Chickering, of Boston, improved the single castings by add- 
ing the pin bridge and damper socket rail. In 1841 Dr, 
Steward, of Handsworth, near Birmingham, patented a com- 
plete metal fran.ing and three separate sound boards; and 
this curious instrument, called the euphonicon, was ex- 
hibited in London in 1844. In 1847 H. F. Broadwood 
brought out his iron frame with diagonal tension bar 
and transverse suspension bar, in a combination of cast 
and wrought iron, wedged up at the points of abutment; 
and Mr. Hipkins makes a comparison of diagrams between 
the Steinway and the Broadwood frames. In 1859 Messrs. 
Steinway, having adopted the iron frame, added the metal 
stud, or agraffe bridge. Improvements in metal wrest 
planks were also effected by H. Wdlfel, of Paris, in 1854, by 
Mr. Broadwood, and numerous others. As to the iron 
frames, their number is now legion. Almost every maker 
has his own style, while the introduction of the double over- 
stringing has made the iron frame a necessity. 

OVERSTRUNG PIANOS, 

If the question of the origin of iron frames be a matter of 
dispute, that which involves the invention of overstringing is 
still more so. The earliest example Mr. Hipkins can find is 
in an overstrung square and an overstrung cottage piano, 





made to the designs of Theobald Boehm—well known in con- 





nection with the flute—by Gerock, of Cornhill, in 1835. In 
the following year John Godwin patented overstrung square 
and cottage pianos, and whether he acquired Boehm’s idea 
by purchase or by simply taking it does not appear. Noth- 
ing much was heard of the contrivance till the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, when Messrs. Lichtenthal, of St. Petersburg, ex- 
hibited two overstrung pianos, The idea was at once adopted 
in the United States, and Jonas Chickering in 1853 combined 
overstringing with iron framimg in a square piano. The idea 
was further improved by Messrs. Steinway, who in 1859 
brought out their improved frame with double overstringing 
in fan shape. Every maker in America, and the majority of 
German firms, have adopted this double overstringing, which 
was undoubtedly invented by Steinways, while the English 
retain for the most part the system of single overstringing in- 
troduced by Boehm. 

HAMMER FELTS, THE DUPLEX SCALE, THE ALIQUOT PIANO, AND 

THE TONE-SUSTAINING PEDAL, 

Mr. Hipkins excuses himself from going further into de- 
tail, and merely alludes briefly to a few of the more recent 
Henry Pape, of Paris, first invented felt for 
hammers, but H. F. Broadwood, it is said, substituted 
sheep’s wool for Pape’s rabbit’s hair. Stodart’s continuous 
bridge for upward bearing in 1822, Erard’s harmonic bar in 
1838, and Bord’s Capo Tasto bar in 1843, are alluded to. 

The Steinway duplex scale and the Bliithner aliquot scale 
Mr. Hipkins declares to be an elaboration of W. F. Collard’s 
idea, patented in 1821, of the bridge of reverberation, 

Lastly, the third pedal, the invention of which many Eng- 
lish, German, and American makers have claimed, is really 
an invention of Montal, of Paris—a fact which is tolerably 
well known. 

Mr. Hipkins subjoins a useful 
here for the present we must leave him, with an expression 
of congratulation upon the value of his article, and of a hope 
that its assertions and deductions will be fully, freely, and 
fairly debated.—Zondon and Provincial Music Trades Review. 


inventions. 


‘*Table of Dates,” and 


California Pianos. 
HE San Jose (Cal.) Mercury speaking of the Anti- 
says: ‘‘From of admiring 
fair constantly the Antisell 


sell piano, the crowds 
visitors at the 
pianos there appears to be more than a passing interest felt 
in those instruments. The sweet and booming tones of the 
instruments are very pleasant to the visitors. The Antisell 
piano was exhibited at the State fair, Sacramento, Marys- 
ville and Stockton fairs. In Stockton the company exhibited 
an Antisell piano sold seven years ago, and which was ever 
The owner of the instrument, Mr. 


surrounding 


since in constant use. 
Malone, the leading merchant of Stockton, would not take 
$1,000 for the instrument. This was a positive argument in 
favor of the Antisell—that, although constantly used for seven 
years, the instrument was just as good as the day it left the 
Antisell warehouse, the tone improving all the time. The 
company’s premises in San Francisco are as large as all the 
other piano stores combined. In Stockton the company got 
adiploma, In Sacramento, we understand, they were also 
commended for the prize. In Marysville the Antisell piano 
carried off the highest premium. One feature of the Antisell 
piano is—only the best material that money will buy is ac- 
cepted, and the most skilled labor employed; everything 
used in its construction is scrutinized with jealous care. 
The iron frame is extra heavy and strong, as indeed all parts 


[SPECIALLY COMPILED FOR THE COURIER. ] 
XPORTATION of musical instruments from the 
port of New York for the two weeks ended Janu- 
ary 4, 1881; 
1 Qe Tr 7 Oncana. ; 
\No.| Value. 


$596 


Pianorortss. | Mus. Insts. 
To Were Exportep. age 
No.| Value. /Cases. 


| Value. 





és I $415 

1,200 gues 

250 skaa 
400 

4,575 

London 

Mexico..., 

U. S. of Colombia 

U. S. of Colombia..... 


162\$19,151| 12 


1,250) ... 6 oats 
1,650 +1) 40 
os zs 40 


$8,290 6} $335 


t Piano materials. 


_ Totals 


* Organ materials. + Orguinettes. 


- 


Imports. 
Musical Instruments, 384 cases...... ooce.ee Value. $46,372 


EXPORTS FROM Boston. 
For the two weeks ended December 31, 1880. 


| j 
. 2 Orcans. |PIaANorortses.; Mus. Insts. 
To Wuere Exrortep. 
No.| Value. |No. 


—| 
158} $6,961) 
46| 7,015) 


Value. 


Value. |Cases. 





British Af-ica......... 
England 





204| $13,976! .. 
ImMPorTS. 


Musical Instruments... value. $113 
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Professional Car ds. 


[This department has been established to give mem- 
bers of the musical and theatrical professions an oppor- 
tunity of keeping their names and addresses before the 
public. Cards under this heading will be inserted fur 
$0 per year each.) 


JOSEPH ALI, : 


125 Hall st., Brooklyn. 


Cornet, 





RICHARD ARNOLD, 
Violin, 572 Lexington ave., N. Y. City. 
A. BERNSTEIN, 


Violin, 


126 East rath st., N. Y. City. 


PROF. BELLOIS, 


Cornet Soloist 
North's Music Store, 1308 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa 





OSCAR COON, 
Arranger of Baud Music, 67 West sth st., N.Y. City. 


DR. LEOPOLD DAMROSCH, 


Leader of Orchestra, 142 East 47th st., N. Y. City. 


rR 


Band Leader, 


DEVERELL, 


300 Fifteenth st., Brooklyn, 


B. DODWORTH, 


5 East ith st., N. Y. City. 


H 


Band Leader, 


P S. GILMORE, 


Band Leader, 61 West rath st., N. Y. City. 


MISS EMMA BUTLER, 


With Cecelia Crisp Combination, en route. 


EDWARD CHAPMAN, 


Comedian, 
Simmonds & Brown, 863 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


JULIUS RISCH, 

Violin 34 Bond st., N. Y. City. 
EDWARD LEFEBRE, 

Saxophone, 908 Dean st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ADOLPH NEUENDORFF, 

Conductor, Germania Theatre, N. Y. City. 
F, LETSCHE, 


Trombone, 318 East roth st., N. Y. City. 


WILLIAM ROBERTSON, 
Band Master, 393 Bowery, N. Y. City. 
FREDERICH VOSS, 
Leader, 1st Reg. Band, 
162 William st., Newark, N. J. 


ALFRED L. SIMPSON, 
Musical Director, Harrison Combination, 
1495 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
CHAS. F. WERNIG, 


Leader, Twenty-third Regiment Armory, Brooklyn. 


KF. W. ZAULIG, 
Musical Director. Specially re-engaged for Soldene 
English Opera Co, (3d Grand Tour in America). 
311 Kast 14th st, N. Y. City. 


JOSEPH HELFRICH, 


Violin, 108 First st., N. Y. City. 


HOWARD REYNOLDS, 


Cornet Soloist. For Cornet engagements 


address 
1. Howard Foote, 3:1 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 


PROF. E. P. CHASE, 
Piano and Organ. Address Chickering 
corner 18th st. and sth ave., N. 


JOHN C, FILLMORE, 


Pianoforte, Organ, and Theory, ’ 
Milwaukee College, Milwaukee, Wis. 


WILLIAM PAUL BOWN, 


Basso Cantante, Comedy and Old Men, 


& Sons, 
Y. City. 


JULIAN FRANCISCO, 


Primo Tenore, 





MINNIE VINING, 


Engaged Season of 1880-81 Wallack’s Theatre, 
Care of E, Kenneddy, 481 Eighth st., N. Y. City. 


Mrs. HARRIET CLARK, 


Vocal Instruction, 
18 E. 24th st., near Madison sq., N. Y. City. 





GEO. BOWRON, R. A. M., 


Musical Director, Haverly’s Fourteenth street 
eatre. 


SIG. DE CARLO, 


109 First ave., bet. 6th and 7th sts., N. 





Y. City. 


HOMER N. BARTLETT, 
Composer, Pianist and Organist, 

Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 

GEORGE F. BRISTOW, 


Piano, Organ, Singing, &c. 


Steinway Hall, Fourteenth st., N. Y. City. 





MISS HENRIETTA BEEBE, 
Soprano, for Oratorio and Concert, 
128 East 39th st., N. Y. City. 


O. B. BOISE, 

Gives instruction in Piano, Organ Theory and 
Composition, 33 Union sq., N. Y. City. 
MISS CLARA E. COLBY, 


Soprano, 
German or Italian Opera. 


MME. CLARA BRINKERHOFF, 
Prima Donna Soprano Singer, Concerts and Ora- 
torio. A few pupils accepted. 
303 East roth st., N. Y. City. 
MR. E. A. CARY, 
Concert Pianist, 125 Tremont st., Boston, Mass, 
MME. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Teacher of Italian School, Drawing Room, 
Oratorio, Church and Concert Singing, Operatic Act- 


ing and Finishing for the Stage, 
Yo. 3 West 30th st., N. Y. City. 





Can be engaged for Concert, English, 
to Union sq., N. Y. City. 


No. 


MRS. BELLE COLE, 
Soprano for Concert Engagements, 
ror Waverley place, N. Y. City. 


COLLEGE OF ORATORY AND 
ACTING—THE ONLY ONE 1N AMERICA. 

J. E. FROBISHER, Director. Open all the year. 

Nearly 200 pupils since ovening. Frobisher’s new 

work, “Acting and Oratory,”’ price, $2. Persons 

join atany date. Send for new catalogue. 

54 East arst st., N. Y. City. 





ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
Instruction in Singing and the higher branches of 
Vocal and Dramatic Art, 18 East 14th st., N. Y. City. 


ARNOLD W. MEYER, 

Concert Pianist and Teacher of Pianoforte, 61 St. 
Felix st., Brooklyn, or Haines Brothers, 241 Fifth ave., 
N. Y. City. 


C. C. MULLER’S 


Classes in Harmony, Composition and .nstru- 
mentation, 334 East 17th st., N. Y. City. 


H. LAMBERT, 


Violinist, Teacher of the Violin, 77 St. Mark’s 
place. Reference: Steinway & Sons and Chickering 
& Sons. 


WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Opera, Concert, Oratorio and Vocal In- 
19 West 18th st., N. Y. City. 


Tenor. 
struction 





MISS EMILY M. DODGE, 
Pupil of S. B. Mills, gives Piano Instruction, 

251 West asth st. 
MARCO DUSCHNITZ, 


Vocal Instruction, 110 West r4th st., N. Y. City. 








H. W. NICHOLL 
Revises, corrects and rewrites Musical MSS., pre- 
paring and editing them for publication. Also proofs 
accurately read for composers and publishers Ad- 





23d st., N. Y. City. 
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Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 
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‘W. E. G. EVANS, 


Professor Vocal Music, 
152 West rrth st., N. Y. 


MME. IVAN C, MICHELS, 


Teaches Elocution for Pulpit, Bar and 
33 Lafayette place, N. 


T"Sity. 





FRANCISCO FANCIULLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 50 West 16th st., N. Y. Ci 


LEO KOFLER, 


Organist of St. Paul’s Chapel, Trinity Parish. 
Voice Culture. 
471 Fourth ave., bet. 3rst and 32d sts., N. Y. City. 


MME. JULIA RIVE-KING, 


Piano Virtuoso 
Care Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 


HORATIO C. KING, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
128 Broadway, N. Y. City. 








MISS M. LOUISE SEGUR, 


Soprano Soloist. Concerts and Oratorios; also 
Vocal Culture. 117 E. 14th St., N. Y. City. 


SIGNOR LUIGI LENCIONI, 


Buffo Baritone. Opera, Concert and Receptions, 
268 West 23d st., N. Y. City. 


MME. ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 18 Irving place, N. Y. City. 


MR. AD. NEUENDORFF, 
Manager of the Germania Theatre, 
Germania Theatre, Fourteenth st., N. Y. City. 


MR. S. B. MILLS, 


Pianist, 


ALFRED H. PEASE, 


Concert Pianist, 
gt Fifth ave., or Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 





Steinway Hall, N. Y. City, 








FRED’K MOLLENHAUER'S 
Violin School, 13 St. Mark’s place, N. Y. City. 





HAYDON TILLA, 


The Popular Tenor, Teacher of Singing and Pro- 
duction of the Voice, with his hi ly successful 
method. MRS. HAYDON TILLA, Teacher of the 
Piano. Address, for concerts, lessons and terms, 58 
Clinton place, near Fifth ave., N. Y. City. 


MISS EMILY WINANT, 


Contralto, for Oratorios and Concerts, 
too W. sed st., N. Y. City. 


JULIUS E. MEYER, 
Vocal Maestro, Italian, French, German and Eng- 
ish Singing, 124 Fifth ave., N. Y. City. 


MISS MAUD MORGAN, 





Organist 


|} and Provincial Towns of Great Britain, 





O. M. NEWELL, 


Concert Pianist, 
Weber’s, 108 Fifth ave., N. Y. City 


MR. GEO. WERRENRATH, 


Tenor, Concert, Oratorio or Opera in E 
Italian and German, 1 Poplar st., Brooklyn, 


OF 





& 








PHOTOGRAPHER, 
707 Broadway, New ‘York. 


To se Reavy] [JANUARY. 


REEVES’ MUSICAL DIRECTORY 


OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
——The only reliable Directory published. 
Price, 2s. 6d., post free. 


Contents.—Musical Societies, Cathedral Establish- 
ments, List of Singers and of Instrumentalists, Gene- 
ral Professional List, with all full particulars. Also, 
General Trade List, etc., etc. 


PUBLISHER: 

W. REEVES, Music Depot. Fleet St., London, Eng. 
How to trade with Great Britain 
and her Colonies and 
Dependencies. 








ADVERTISE IN THE LONDON— 


Musical Opinion Music Trade Review, 


The largest, oldest, best and most trustworthy, and 
the representative organ of the Music Trade in London 
Large and 
nfluential circulation. Write for scale and charges to 





Harpist. GEORGE W. MORGAN, 
and Conductor, for instruction on organ, etc. 


REID & NEPHEW, 1 Sherborne Lane, Lon- 


339 West roth st., N. Y. City. | don, E. C. 








ii e 


equipped a complete 


THE AMERICAN STATIONER. 


SreaAM $RINTING 


smallest Card, 





or Portuguese. 


segues to be printed, t 


most favorable terms. 
notice. Address all orders to 


| 


LOCKWOOD’S DIRECTORY OF THE PAPER TRADE. 





dress office of the Courier, 74 Duane street, N. 





GAAAOAGAOUMMGCBGUCMCOCUCWEOUEWEC SD: 





»seb THE LOCKWOOD 


No. 74 DUANE STREET, NEW 


OLAIMING the ability to produce first-class crpegrechiont work, and possessing the 
latest improved presses, capable of doing the r 
signed, owing to the numerous unsolicited favors from various patrons, has 


BOOK, NEWSPAPER AND JOB 


and is now prepared to execute all orders with which he may be entrusted, from the 
Notehead or Circular to the largest Book, Newspaper or Catalogue. 
Lowest Prices Consistent with Goop WORKMANSHIP. 


—#$ CATALOGUE WORK A SPECIALTY.& 
8 Accurate translations made and printed in English, French, Spanish, German 


The undersigned will also undertake to produce in miniature or enlarged form, by the 
best process yet discovered, electrotype plates of wood-cuts, price lists, catalogues, &c., 
an ordinary proof sheet being all that is necessary for their production. In applying for 
estimates, send one copy of the work to be reduced, with the size desired, and, if 
| e number of copies wanted. ? 

| pecial attention given to all orders for fine wood engraving by the best artists,onthe | 
Electrotypes furnished, mounted on wood or metal, at short 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Printer and Publisher, 
| No. 74 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 


pore 
FRED) foeew 


YORK, 


nest class of printing, the under- 








ESTABLISHMENT, 


“MHINNOD ‘IVOISON BHI 


———~— 


“IvNanol SHaTUN aHI 





THE AMERICAN MAIL AND EXPORT JOURNAL, 











a 
CHICAGO: 

)} ISS & 190 State St. 
| Established 1868, 

tt 





J. HOWARD FOOTE, | 


a 
\ 


) 


¢ 
Styoun 


NEW YORE: 
No. 31 Maiden Lane. 


Established 1835. 





ents 


AND GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 


OTHER SPECIALTIES— Manufacturer of Licut Pisron, and RoTARY VALVE BAND INSTRU 


BY APPOINTMENT—U. S. Acenr for ANTOINE COURTOIS’ (Paris) Corners AND 


Banp INSTRUMENTS. GENERAL AGENT for the MARVELOUS ORGUINETTE.  U. S. 
AG! for the TILTON Parenr Guitars. Soir Importer of the Genuine CREMONA 
Vieurn STRING also, of the best Russian Gur Strings made in Saxony. ( 


(#” The Oldest Wholesale Llouse in the line in New York. 


MENTS. Proprietor and Maker of the BINI Parent Guitars. 
ACCORDEONS, ILARMONICAS, ENGLISH CONCER- 


CAL BOXES. GERMAN 


The best qualities of MUSI- 


TINAS, ARTIST VIOLiNS and BOWS, MEYER FLUTES, Genuine Ovp Viotins, &c. 





Catalogues mailed, Free to any address, 
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THE ONLY BANJO THAT 
RECEIVED A MEDAL, 





G. ROBERT MARTIN, 


No. 31 Cortlandt Street, New York, 


MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


THE ONLY BANJO THAT 
RECEIVED A MEDAL, 





"MARTIN 


GUI 








takin and Manufacturer of the DOBSON’S PATENT CLOSED-BACK STAGE AND PARLOR BANJOS. 


REPORT OF THE CENTENNIAL COMMISSION:— 


[Seal.] Attest: J. R. HAWLEY, President; J. L. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 


“A noteworthy improvement on the ordinary kind ; they are excellent in material and workmanship ; 


of full resonance, and effective in tone.” 
4. T. GOSHORN, Director General. 








Also Manufacturer of the Improved Piston Patent Light-Valv lve Band Instruments, and Tnport-r r and Jobber of all kinds cf Musical Merchandise. 


ca ror “A LE BY ATI. 


FIRST Cr ‘ASS MUSIC 


TIOUSES. 





AUGUST POLLMANN, 


No. 58 Maiden Lane, New York, 


Cornetss hastrame ents, 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 
ed Rotary nee Improved Pis- 


With Improved Rotary 
ton Valves, also with the Pat- Valves, also with German Iis- 
ent Piston Light Valves in their 


ton and Improved Piston 
artistic GAUTROT’S, BES- Valves, and with Patent Piston 
SON’S, COURTOIS’ and 


Light Valves of CELEBRATED 
other celebrated Styles. 


MANUFACTURER AND 


Maxers. Latest Styles. 


and Jobber in 





Also Importer of 


European and American Musical Instruments, 


STRINGS AND GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, 
@EHRLZIN’S PATENT GUITARS, MANDOLINS, ZITHERS, &c., Warranted to produce the clearest 


strongest and most lasting tone. ‘iso numerous other Specialtie. 


80 Medals from Ali Nations. 


LOUIS SCHREIBER, 
Sole Agent in the United States for 


¥. Besson & Co., London. 


Celebrated Prototype Band Instruments, 
No. 57 East QIst St., New York. 


Messrs. BESSON & CO. have sent for publication the following letter: 

Mr. Louis Scuneisen, Lonpon, November 26th, 1874 
Sole Agent in U. 8. A. for F. Besson & Co.'s Musical Instruments, 57 East jist, Sireet New Yor 

Dear Sin,—Being perfectly satisfied with our business connexion with you, we have much el 
stating that by virtue of our Agreement with you (which agreement was renewed by our Letter to you ds ale 
you are still our Sole Agent for the U.S. A.;: that we have no other agent in that country, and that all our business eon sac: 
tions must pass throngh | your hand, until! the expiration of the said agreement, You are «: liberty to make ary use you wish 
of this Letter. We remain, Dear Sir, Yours faithfully, =>. DESSON & CO. 





we asure in aga'n 
13th June 





SEND FOR MLUVUSTRATTED CIRCUIT AR. 








— . -— — 


THE OLD STANDARD 


a 


MARTIN 


GUITARS ti ow aumi 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
ss» NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. a 


For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 
and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, 
Mr. S. De La COVA, 

Mr. CHAS, De JANON, 
but deern it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


enjoy a world-wide reputation, 


Madame De GONI, 


Mr. 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, | 


WM. SCHUBERT, 
Mr. | 


FERRARE, 


also in Europe. 


They 

such as 

| Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 

Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 








= EEC SOLOISTS: <4 


PSOUL 


ver Plate. 

) Light Action Piston 
B flat Cornet 
*Jou10D IY 

03 palqns ytas aup 


SZUIULNAYSUT 


Brass or Triple Sil- 


| 
| 
I 
Jse com™on sense. 
waker, and test side by side with this. 


BAND INSTRUMENTS! 


New Catalogue ready—contains the price of everything needed by Bands; mailed free to every Band Leader 


riced instruments, offered by any other 


Order on approval also one of the highest- 
Qualities; Second, The Ilrices. 


Compare—First, 


=_ 


-day questions answered List of Band Music. 


who sends hs addre-s. Important eve 
Send for Catalog ue at once to 


Keduced P, ices and Libera) 


JOHN F. STRATTON & CO., 55 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


erms. 


STARK & CO., 


+ Importers =~ 


AND WHOLESALE DEALERS I° 


eal JAStPUMel 


STRINGS, &c., 


EzNo. 25 Murray Street 
NEW YORK. 








The STRATTON RUSSIAN GUT STRINGS 


Unexcelled for Durability and Tone. 


Beware of im‘tators who, having 
more confidence in our busizess abil- 
ity than their own, copy our NAME 
and MANNER OF PACKING in the 
hope to benefit by our reputation. 


EVERY STRING BEARS OUR 
TRADE MARE, AND IS FULLY 
WARRANTED BY US, 

For Sale by all Retail Doalers, 

No Strings Sold by us at Retail, 


JOHN F. STRATTON & CoO., 


Importers and Dealers in all kinds of Musical Merchandise 
No. 55 Maiden Lane, New York, 





Cc. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 


46 Maiden Lane, New York, 


Manufacturers of the Best Quality Brass and German Silver Rotary Valve 


BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


Also “ Besson,” “ Courtois’’ and ‘ Distin” Styles Patent Light Piston Valve Cornets and Band Instruments. 


ANb ImporTers oF AND W! .OLESALE DEALERS IN 


me yaa MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 


Depot for C. F. MARTIN & CO.’S CELEBRATED GUITARS. 


Which stand and ever have stood unrivaled, and are acknowledged the best in the world by the most e-ni- 
nent Soloists, such as: Madame De Goni, Mr. J. B. vouns, Mr. Wm. Schubert, Mr. S. De La Cova, Mr, 
Chas. De Janon, Mr. H. Worreli, Mr. Napoleon W. Gou 

Genuine “ Meyer” Flutes and Piccolos, “ Berteling”’ Ciarionets and Flutes, White’s Chinrests, ‘ 
Best Drumheads, Tiefenbrunner Zithers, 


Strings and Musical Mer- 
chandise in general. 


‘Rogers” 
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wil AC TO RY INSP RANCE pe 


ANDERSON &« STANTON, 


GHNHRAI, | 


and Brokers, 
Mo. 152 Broadway, Mew fork. 

















/EELING the great disadvantage PIANo AnD ORGAN Manuracturers have labored under 








for the past few years in procuring good insurance on favorable terms, we were induced to 
give this class of Insurance particular attention, believing that, with the extensive facilities | 
we possess, good factories should be looked upon by the Insurance Companies in quite as desirable 

a light as buildings devoted to other classes of merchandise. With this aim in view we deter- ] 
mined to make Factory Insurance one of our Specialties, and have to-day more factories on our 

books than any other concern throughout the country. | 
We would ask Piano and Organ Manufacturers to consider these few questions : e 


First—Should not well and carefully managed factories be insured upon better terms than | 





others ? 

Second—WNV ill not insurance of this character receive better attention and more just and careful 
consideration on the part of insurance officers, when brought to their notice by parties doing a 
large business than if sent through some small agent who cannot PERSONALLY represent the facts 
to his companies ? 

Third—<Are your policies correctly worded, so that YoU ARE POSITIVELY INSURED ? 

Fourth—Are you sure ALL the companies in which you hold policies are sound and solvent ? 

These questions we desire to ask you as a manufacturer. 

Worthless insurance is worse than none. Badly worded policies lead to litigation. Business 
centres of course have the largest 1.umber of insurance companies; hence, better facilities for 
placing large lines of insurance. 

We now have insurance on property valued at some forty millions of dollars ($40,000,000), in- || 
cluding some of the largest and best known factories in the United States, and have yet to learn 
of any manufacturer who has become dissatisfied with our way of doing business, and we refer to 


those with whom we have suffered loss as to the prompt and liberal manner in which the 


same has been adjusted. 
We believe that a well managed factory, where the owners have expended large amounts of 
money for the protection of their property from fire should receive more consideration from the 


insurance companies than those of careless construction and indifferent management. Each risk 





should be placed on its merits, and the good ones should not be compelled to pay for the poor. ! 


Should be pleased to send you a Survey, and to hear from you regarding any insurance which 
you may desire for your property, and you can rest assured that it will receive careful attention 


at our hands. Please write us before renewing any of your policies. 


Very truly yours, 


ANDERSON & STANTON, 


Insurance Agents and Brokers, 152 Broadway, New York. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 














steadily increasing as their merits are 





becoming more extensively known. 





Received First Medal of ‘Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. 
ment of all leading | artists. 











Have the indorse- 








SSOHMER & CO. Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St, New York. 








' Square, Square Grand and Imperial Upright Grand 





ase Piano (0. 


&PLANOS. ° 


‘Richmond, I 


R= THE ONLY SUCCESSFUL FIRST-CLASS FACTORY IN THE WEST. 











THE 


McTAMMANY ORGANETTE, 


3 : . yaa _——__________ 9 
JOHN F. STRATTON & CO., 
WHOLESALE AGENTS, 
Importers and Wholesale Dealers in Violin Strings and Musical 
Iustruments of every description, 
No. 55 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 





NEW ENGLAND CABINET ORGANS 


Eclipse all others in Important Improvements! 

<a 
Most Powerful Melodeons, Beautiful and Convenient. 
will have no other. {4§~Catalogues and Testimonial Books mailed free to applicants. 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY, Chief Offices, 1299 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


J, H.& C. $. ODELL, 
w— RAVEN 
€PIANOS# 


Church and Chapel 
Established 1829. 


ORGANS 
Ihe Best Upright MéZade. 


of every description, with all Modern Improvements, 
Tubular Action. Spectat Rates To DEALERS. 


407 and 409 W. Forty-second 8t., Manufactory, 12 Washington Place, 
NEW YORK. | Warercoms, 13 E. 16th Street, New York. 


Study their Superb Qualities and you 














including their Celebrated Patent Pneumatic Compo- 


sition Movement between Manuals and Pneumatic 





Near NiIntH AVENUE, 








ALBRECHT & Co's 


NOTICE TO PIANO DEALERS! 


We are seeking to establish new AGENCIES for 
our Superior Instruments, wherever they are not yet 
represented, and offer UNEXAMPLED CASH 
FIGURES to reliable parties. 





THE ALBRECHT PIANOS are guaranteed to ve 
unequaled by any othcr make, and acknowledged by 
all as the present Standard. 

Any responsible Dealer desiring to handle the 
celebrated “ Albrecht,” will please address, for Illus- 
trated Catalogue and Cash Price List, 


ALBRECHT & CO., 
No. 610 ARCH ST., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








‘a ats oad 


ALGRaT HANDS 


The Peer of any Make! Prices Extremely Low! 


AWARDED S caavential GRAND PRIZE MEDAL; 





PIANO 








Any one desiring to a so year <n Piano, should not fail to saahaee « an 
ALBRECHT, musicians and experts prefering this make to all others, and thousands of them 
being used all over the country. Before buying elsewhere, these superior instruments should be 
heard, whose lovely tones, in harmony with their WONDERFULLY LOW PRICES, enchant and 
surprise buyers. Intending purchasers, not acquainted with the various makes, may in all con 
fidence select from the stock of ALBRECHT & CO’S inimitable Pianos, being assured of 
honest and conscientious treatment, as all customers receive a POSITIVE GU ARANTEE FOR FIVE 
YEARS. 
4TSEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST.“ 


ALBRECHT & C0.’S WAREROOMS, 


No. 610 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















THE’ CO UR RIER. 


; r Wayne Organ Co aS, nscine me PACKARD 


— Lowest in Price. Highest in Merit.— Or chestral Or yans 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


& Send for Catalogues, Prices and Terms. 


h URI ZAM ~ereee= PIANO ORTES 


First Medal and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 


i Gold Medal at the 
} World’s Fair, Vienna, 
1873. 


Has received the Highest Honor ever obtained by any Piano Manufacturer for 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


‘For greatest power, pleasing and noble quality of tone, pliable action and solid Boy! novelty of construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three tiers,” 


FACTORY, 34th St., bet. [Oth and | 1th Aves. WAREROOMS, No. 11 E. 14th St., New York. 


‘CLOUGH & WARREN ORGANS 


——= SAPTIVATE THE WORLD.” — 
Diploma and Medal, Centennial Exmrposition; Grand Frize Medal, Faris Exrprosition. 











— THE — 
































Gold Medal at the 
World’s Fair, Vienna, 
1873. 




















The great celebrity attained within a comparatively short time by this firm is due not only to perfection in workmanship, material and style, but also to 
the marvelous effect of the Patent Qualifying Tubes controlled and used only by this firm. (@™ Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


ae CLOUGH & WARREN ORGAN COMPANY, DETROIT, MIGH. 
ae ee a ee = —— ss SOSO@co< 


TP. HAZ 2 


Is making 100,000 of those splendid NEW SCALE UPRIGHT and SQUARE PIANOS for the Trade, at MALF-PRICE. 


Sf 


are the only Hatr-price Pianos made that have stood different climates successfully for the past twenty years. 


Call and see them at KE*THIRTY-FIFTH STREET and TENTH AVE. New York. @ 
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ae T HE CABINET ! 0 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 


Nos. 457, 459 and 461 West 45th St., cor. Tenth Ave, New York. 

















it 
— - Esta% lished im “1687. a, 


J. W.B RACKETT, 


—Manufacturers of — 


"‘spunod 9& 
‘Burddiys sof paxog ‘ybray 


GRAND, 








20 inches long, 16% inches wide, 
13% inches high 


[{pright = Cquare 


PLANO ORTES. 


” ‘ 
—~<1i6e>—— 
<ZAERG 


Patent Pedal 
Upright Planotortes 


TT ee, THE MECHANICAL ORCUINETTE CoO. 
581 Washington Street, BOSTON. No. 831 Broadway, bet. 12th & 13th Sts., New York 


Is a small Musical Cabinet of strong and durable construction, a wonder of 
simplicity and prompt execution. ‘The tone is full, rich and sustained. Plays 
everything. The case is of solid black Walnut, nicely finished, with gilt trim- 
mings. It is made with the latest improvements, and is a most enjoyable 


instrument. 





Orguinettes, Musical Cabinets, Fianos, 
Reed Organs and Large Pipe Organs, 


All operating mechanically as Orguinettes, for sale at our Warerooms and by our 














THE COURIER. 








GRAND, SQUARE ARD UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Received th: Highest + i at the UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL WORLD'S EXHIBITION at 
nerd: ot ae 1876, and are admitted to be the Most Celebrated Instrumenis of the age. 
VUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 
| = mee Catalogue furnished on application. Prices rcasonabie. Terms favorable. 


VWarerooms, 237 E. 23d St. Factory, From 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 








—ESTABLISHED 1854.— 


All my Pianos have my patent 


GABLER. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


uprgetanemire et Meas ! 
N ‘8 and m ve my patent metallic on frame, cast in one 
May, es, and eer which bye caused them to be pronounced by competent Siege. =. 


ement, patented ye me > 1872, aed 


—#THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED.+—— 
F Factory and Yarerooms, 220, 222 & 224 East 22d Street, New York. 








GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Grand, Upright and quare 


Pianoforte Actions, 


144 and 146 Elizabeth St.. New York. 








STRAUCH BROTHERS, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Mpright 








SB IANOFORTE Q§CTIONS 


No. 116 Gansevoort St., Cor. West St., New York. 





ALFRED 


DOLCE, 


No. 122 East Thirteenth Street, New York, 


PIANOFORTE 


MATERIALS. 


SALES, 1875-80. 


PIANO HAMMER FELTS. 


é 
6é 
é 
6é 


1880 (first 8 months) 18,119 


(first 8 months) 26,274 








T. L. WATERS’ 
Pianos and @rgans, 


14 E. Fourteenth St, N. Y. 


|| Agents Wanted. New Catalogues ready Sept. Ist. 


THE BIST PIANOS AT LOWEST PRICES. 


@iiice PEk l'' S$ treet | 
bactorwy 21&12 GW. 250! Stireet. | 
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SAMUEL PIERCE, “Eatablahed Jn 1845. 


Established 1847. 


(Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World,) 
READING, - - - MASS., 


METAL and WOOD 


Organ Pipes 


The very best made in every respect. 


—oFr— 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


GARRETT HOUSE, 


Nos, 122 Clinton & 138 Elm 8ts., 
BUFFALO.N. Y. 


WM. M. WILSON, 


to HENRY ERBEN & CO.) 


Church Organs 


MANUFACTORY AND Up 
260-262 W. 28th St., near Sth Ave. 
Builders of FIRST-CLASS ORGANS ONLY, 
with every valuable modern improvement and special 
nventions. Orders prom pty executed at very reason- 
able rates. For specifications, prices, — ‘lease 
address or apply at the factorv. 


MUSICAL+COURIER BINDER 


Subscribers Supplied at One Dollar Apiece. 


The Simplest, = and Best Binder in 
he Market. 


A specialty made of furnishing the HIGHEST 
crass VOICED WORK, both 
Flue and Reed. 
Is also prepared to furnish the best quality 
of Organ Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 


JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


318 and 320 East 39th Street. 


———_+>—___—_ 











List oF our 


Largest Grand Organs. 
Manuals 
Fifth Avenue Cath., N.Y., 4 
St. George’ . Church, < 
St. Paul’s M.E.Ch., “ 
Holy Innocents, + 
Fifth Ave. Pres. oa. 
Brooklyn Ee ob oor 


Pittsbur, We furnish ich binders in Cloth, with the title 


stamped in gold. Sent e pele, ¢ on receipt. of price, 
to any address in the United Foreign post- 
age added. Address orders “tase 
HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher, 
74 Duane Street, N. ¥. 





St. John’ 3s M. r a 
Trin. Ch., San Francisco, 
Christ Ch, New Orleans, 
Sacred Heart, Brooklyn, 





Cewwwwetewe ee 


Church Organs! 





a” General Agents for the Shoninger Cele- 
brated Organs for the States of New York, 
Pennsylvania and Michigan. 





F. CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (23 Send for Catalogue. 


N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 








—§ ESTABLISHED 1871.%— 


MOLINE PIPE ORGAN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





CHURCH ORGANS 


Moline, Illinois. 


HE largest and most complete establishment in the West. Conducted 
by graduates of the most noted London Organ Builders. Our instru- 


ments are noted for their fine voicing, beauty of tone, and superiority of 
honest workmanship throughout. Parties contemplating the purchase of 

] ®n organ are invited to send for testimonials and specifications, Samples 

of our instruments can be seen i: the Congregational and Presbyterian 
churches, Council Bluffs, lowa ; Congregational Church, Davenport, Iowa; 

‘mm ~Congregational Church, Moline, Ill.; Methodist Church, Bloomington, Ill. 

- Trinity Church, Jacksonville, Ill., and many others throughout the West, 





HORAGE WATERS & 60, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DeALers IN 


Pianos and Qrgans, 


826 Broadway, New York. 


—A.so Genera WHOLESALE AGENTS FOoR— 


HALLETT, DAVIS & CO.’S 


Superior Pianos 


—AND— 


SHONINCER’S 
Celebrated Organs. 


‘NEW STYLES | 








ge” ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED. 


188i! 


a 


— 








Novel! 
Original! 


Superb! 


STERLING ORGAN COMP'Y. 


Derby, Conn., U. 8. A. 


a 









COURIER. 


























Pitsts sy. One) eee 


COMPLETE TRIUMPH. 
Read the wonderful orrrc1aL Report, being the basis of the United States Centennial 











ALBERT WEBER, N. Y., 
Grand, Square and Upright Pianos. 


‘“‘ For sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined with greatest power 
(as shown in their Grand, Square and Upright Pianos). These three styles show intelligence 
and solidity in their construction, a pliant and easy touch, which at the same time answers 
promrtly to its requirements, together with excellence of workmanship.” 

A. T. GOSHORN, Director-General. J. R. HAWLEY, President. 


Attest. [Seal.] J. L. Camppetr, Secretary. 
cw CAUTION.—Beware of unscrupuious advertisers, who are trying to palm off a 
CERTIFICATE OF PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS consisting of renowned professors of 
Universities and Colleges, Chemists, Astronomers and Engineers, as a Centennial Award 
on Pianos, 


The Weber Grand Piano reached the highest average over all Competi- 
tors, 95 out of a possible 96, next highest on Grand Pianos at 91. 


Call and see the Official report at the Weber Rooms and hear the Weber Pianos, which 
stand to-day without a rival for “ Sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined 


with greatest power.” 
Warerooms, 5th Ave. cor. 16th Street, New York. 


lilustrated Catalogue, with Price List, 
mailed free upon applicauon, 





DECKE R BRO OS. 

















DECKER BROTHERS’ 
Grand, Upright and Square Pianos 


have shown themselves to be so far superior to all others in excellence of workmanship, 
elasticity of touch, beauty of tone, and great durability, that they are now 
earnestly sought for by all persons desiring the very best’ Piario, 


LOW PRICES. EASY TERMS. 


It has been established beyond contro the courts of law that the only Piano 
known to the public and the Piano Trade as the KCKER PLANO is manufactured by 
DECKER BROTHERS. All genuine DECKER PIANOS have the following name on the Pianos 
above the keys 





DECKER BROTHERS, 33 Union Square, New York, = 














SsTABLISEIED 1646. 





592 WASHINGTON STREET, . 


——.e- — 


WOODWARD & BROWN, ° 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 


ESTABLISHED 18645. 










BOSTON, MASS. 








ERG . {Rich in Tu 
(ji Wa ad ben Ph, 


PIANOS ‘we 


333 & 335 West S6th Street, ‘bet. Sth & Sth Aves., New York. 7 


In Toueh, 
Elegantly Finished 





Ges 








BEHNING 


—<~With Improved Patent Agraffe 
Office and Warerooms, 129 East 125th Street; 


FIRST-CLASS 
Grand, Square and Upright 
PIANOFORTES. 


Manufactory, 124th Street, cor. First Avenue, NE' NEW YOR 






BEHNING 


Attachment and Name Board.c»— 











Va 
Naw 





~ Everywhere known and prized for 
Sam and fidelity in manufacture, 


T asterui and excellent improvements, 





E iecant variety of designs, 
Y iciaing unrivaled tones. 


MMustrated Cntelegunn sent free. 


ESTEY & CO., 





J. 





Brattleboro, Vt. 





STEINWAY 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


% PIANOS. 3 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make every part of 














their Piano-fortes, exterior and interior (including the casting 
of the full iron frames), in their own factories. 


New York Warercoms, Steinway Hall, 


Nos. 107, 109 and 111 E. Fourteenth Street. 








CENTRAL EUROPEAN DEPOT, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 18 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., London. 


So 


Factory: Block bounded by 4th and Lexington Aves., 52d and 53d Sts., New York. 















SAW MILL, IRON FOUNDRY AND METAL WORES, ASTORIA, LONG ISLAND. 


Opposite One Hundred and Twentieth Street, New York. 














LOCKWOOD PRESS, 74 Duane Street. New York. 
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